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SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1905. 





THE WEEK. 


Tue fate of Port Arthur had been decided before 
we went to press last week. As our military critic 
had pointed out in the summer, Erlung was the key to 
the position. Erlung was captured last week, and 
the capitulation of Port Arthur followed as a matter 
of course. On Sunday evening General Stéssel sent a 
letter to General Nogi stating that further resistance was 
useless, and asking for a conference between Commis- 
sioners from both sides to discuss terms of capitulation. 
General Nogi accepted the proposal and the conference 
was held on Monday afternoon. The Japanese agreed 
that the garrison should march out with the honours 
of war. The Russian officers were allowed to return 
home on parole, while the men remain as prisoners 
of war. Before surrendering, the Russians destroyed 
two forts designed and equipped by General Vernan- 
der, and they blew up almost all their ships in the 
harbour. Six destroyers escaped from the harbour ; 
four reached Chifu, where they have been dismantled, 
and the other two are said to have arrived at Kiao- 
Chau. It is said that the Japanese accuse General 
Stéssel of a breach of the conditions of the surrender ; 
but there is, so far, no evidence to show that the de- 
struction did not precede the surrender. 

GENERAL STOssEL’s last despatch to the Tsar, dated 
January 1, gives some facts about the desperate straits 
to which the garrison of Port Arthur was reduced before 
it surrendered. Only a quarter of the garrison, and 
one half of these sick and wounded, remained to defend 
eighteen miles of fortifications. The men, the General 
concludes, are reduced to shadows. There is some- 
thing primitive, almost dog-like, in his prayer for for- 
giveness after so long an endurance which has touched 
the heart of the world. Accounts of the number of the 
prisoners who have fallen into the hands of the Japanese 
have varied greatly. They are now said by General Nogi 
to amount to 48,000 men, including about 16,000 sick and 
wounded. Scurvy was one of the chief causes of sickness. 
The message from the Mikado telegraphed to General 
Nogi contained a chivalrous acknowledgment of 
General Stédssel’s devotion, and desired that the due 
honour of a soldier should be accorded to him, It is 
impossible to estimate accurately as yet the losses 
caused by the siege on either side. It is probable that 
those of the Japanese, whose attacks were often 
pressed with a desperate bravery of which perhaps no 
European troops would be capable, exceed even those 
of the Russians. The fall has been so long expected 
and all its results so much discussed that it has pro- 
bably not had much moral effect in Europe. The Press 
has been chiefly concerned to express its admiration of 
the heroism both of the attack and defence. In the 
East, however, the moral effect must be enormous. 





Prince Mirski’s resignation is reported by the 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian and Reuter’s 
Agency. It is announced that the Council of Ministers 
has begun its deliberations on the Tsar’s proposed 
reforms and that they are to consider the several 
subjects in the following order: (1) Guarantees 
of legality, (2) insurance for working men, (3) 
modification of the Dictatorship Ordinance, (4) 
the Press Law, (5) the condition of the 
peasantry. The Tsar has refused the suggestion of 
one zemstyo that delegates from the zemstvos should 


attend the deliberations. A Reuter’s telegram an- 
nounces that at the first meeting of the Committee of 
Ministers it was unanimously agreed to recommend 
that the Senate should have conferred upon it the rights 
of the highest judicial institution in the country and 
that it should not be subject to the authority of the 
Minister of Justice. But the most striking event of 
the week is the outspoken letter addressed by Prince 
Paul Troubetskoy, Marshal of the Moscow Nobility and 
President of the Zemstvo, to Prince Mirski, in which he 
asks the Minister to warn the Tsar that the only way 
to avert a revolution is to place confidence in the 
nation and in the forces which the existing estates of 
the realm constitute. 

THE immediate trouble in Morocco has blown over. 
The Sultan has withdrawn or explained away the 
measures to which the French Minister objected, 
He has explained that his only motive for dismissing 
the French military mission was a desire to retrench 
his expenditure, and that, as France dislikes the form 
his economy had taken, he will abandon the project. 
France has accepted this explanation, and M. Saint René 
Taillandier’s mission to Fez, which had been post- 
poned, is now to proceed according to the original 
arrangements. The Zemps states that the Sultan 
has assured the French Consul, M. Gaillard, 
that he has not ceased to be disposed to 
accept the advice and assistance of France, and that it 
is the common interest of the two countries to put 
anendto anarchy in Morocco. M. Alcide Ebray, in 
the Dédats, reflects that either the Sultan, after yield- 
ing to his Ministers, has returned to a wiser frame of 
mind, or else that he has been obliged to yield to the 
representations of France, on which hypothesis his 
Ministers will see that France has more influence with 
the Sultan than they have. But it would be a great 
mistake if France assumed too readily that the diffi- 
culties in Morocco will yield to a display of determina- 
tion. Pacific penetrations under such influences can 
easily degenerate into an ignominous and elusive 
campaign of conquest. 


Dr. Von Koerser, who has been Austrian Premier 
since January 18, 1900, went out with the old year, and 
Baron Gautsch came in with the new. Dr. Koerber is 
the cleverest Minister Austria has had since Count 
Taaffe fell over the language question in a small 
southern day school. If he had pursued and extended 
the social and economic policy which in the first two 
years of his Ministry gave such satisfaction to all parts 
and parties, he might have built up a new Austria and 
inaugurated a hopeful era of peace, prosperity, and 
reform. But the grand scheme of railway and canal 
extension was his only achievement. He has made no 
attempt at an organic reform of the antiquated system 
of local and provincial government—by which alone the 
demands of the small nationalities can be satisfied 
without destroying the monarchy. Nor has _ he 
lightened the burden of taxation. He has fallen 
because he yielded to the military party. At their 
instance he presented estimates for extraordinary 
expenditure (which could not constitutionally be 
authorised by the use of the prerogative), and these 
were rejected by a combination of Czechs and Germans. 
His successor, Baron Paul Gautsch von Frankenthurm, 
is also an official, and, like Koerber, comparatively 
young. But he is a worn-out politician. His clerical 
sympathies commend him to the Court. Koerber’s 
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colleagues, mere official shadows, will retain their port- 
folios, but this new-old Ministry is not likely to last. 





Tue real centre of political interest is still Hungary. 
The Session was brought to an end on Tuesday amid 
riotous scenes. When Count Tisza attempted to 
address the House he was howled down by the Oppo- 
sition with cries of ‘‘ Haynau”—in delicate allusion to 
the Austrian General who crushed out the last 
Hungarian rising with such brutality. Count Apponyi 
has now definitely joined the Nationalist or Independence 
Party under Kossuth, the able and fiery son of the great 
champion of the revolutionary struggles. On Wed- 
nesday Parliament was dissolved by the King in person 
at the Hofburg. The speech of the Emperor, as King 
of Hungary, passed off without any incident, as the 
Opposition, instead of attending to interrupt, absented 
themselves. 

Tue Parliamentary Paper on the Colonies and 
Preferential Trade issued this week by Mr. Lyttelton 
in fulfilment of his promise is sorry reading for the 
Protectionists. This paper is the result of the circular 
addressed by the Colonial Office last May to Colonial 
Governors asking them to furnish copies of any 
resolutions passed since 18go0 by Colonial Legis- 
latures in favour of Preferential Trade relations 
between the colonies and the United Kingdom. 
In Australia there have been no _ resolutions. 
In New Zealand there has been an Act giving pre- 
ference, but Mr. Seddon described the effect of this 
Act, as the Westminster Gaze/te reminds us, as “ not to 
increase imports from the mother country, but to check 
imports from alien countries.” The most promising 
resolution comes from Canada, but it is now twelve 
years old, and the preference which Canada has since 
given to the mother country was not regarded by Mr. 
Chamberlain as demanding any concession in return. 
In Bermuda a committee has been appointed to con- 
sider the matter, but the Governor warns us that the 
House of Assembly has in no sense committed itself. 
This return shows how extravagant it is to talk of 
colonial offers. But an even more remarkable argu- 
ment against the Protectionist’s case is the statement 
which the S/andard announces that Mr. H. A. Grainger, 
the Agent-General for South Australia, made to 
one of the representatives: ‘‘ If England does not 
shortly enter into a preferential arrangement with us, 
I am inclined to believe that Australia will make a 
Commercial Treaty with some other Power. I, at all 
events, should favour such a proceeding.” If the mere 
discussion of Preferential Trade relations can elicit from 
a colonial agent such a threat to the mother country, 
what acrimonies will be manufactured when the various 
parties begin to arrange these difficult bargains? If 
we are to be hectored into an immediate and inconsi- 
derate composition, the consequent transactions are 
not likely to promote peace and goodwill between the 
mother country and the colonies. Mr. Grainger is 
an advertisement of the dangers of his cause. 

From the Exchequer Returns issued on Saturday 
night it is clear that the Revenue prospects have im- 
proved in the third quarter of the year. A month ago 
Lord Welby had reason for predicting a deficiency in 
the current financial year of four or five millions sterling. 
The improvement is due mainly to customs and especi- 
ally to increased importations ofteaand tobacco. The 
effect of the increase in the tea duty has been to 
augment the consumption of cheap teas in this 
country. Poor people and even people of moderate 
means have preferred a deterioration in quality to an 
increase in price. There has also been a conspicuous 
growth in the imports of cocoa —a satisfactory 
symptom, especially as it coincides with 2 diminution 
in the consumption of alcoholic liquors. On the whole 
it seems probable, if the last quarter resembles the 


third, that the final deficiency will be about three and 
a half millions. But if the income-tax were to fulfil 
the original anticipations of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, as is still quite possible, the deficiency may be 
reduced to comparatively manageable dimensions. 


Tue Free Trader, in an excellent number, points 
out this month the significance of the evidence con 
tained in the Fiscal Blue Book as to the changes in the 
cost of living of the working classes. A table is set 
out to show the fluctuations in the different items. 
The average cost in the year 1900 is taken as 100, and 
a proportionate figure is given for the average of each 
quinquennial period dealt with in the table: 





Statement sho..inz changes in cost of the under-mentioned 
items of workmens expenditure in London and large towns 
in Great Britain in a series of averages for quinquennial 
periods. (Cost in the year 1900 = 100.) 

~1.4},_| Fuel 

° ~ O.l- 
Period. Food. Rent. Cloth and 

ing. |; 

Light. 

Average of quinquennial period of 
which middle year is 1880 ---| 139°7 | 86°6| 108°§ | 77°3 
*” os 1885... ..-| 19°83 | Qo! 102°9 | 741 
a vs 1899 ... ...| 107°4 | 89°9 1012 | 76°5 
” ” 1895 ... | 97°3| 963) 983] 74°38 
Pe 1900 ... ...| 101°8 | t00°e | 98°7 | 86°0 


The real meaning of these figures, as the Free 
Trader points out, is that the great gains to 
the working classes by the reduction in the cost 
of food and clothing are largely counterbalanced 
by a heavy increase in the cost of rent. As the Free 
Trader remarks, the tables show that the net gain to 
the working classes in reduced expenditure has been 
material, and that the principal counterbalancing burden 
is one which has no connection with tariffs. But that 
burden has avery direct connection with our land laws. 
The Protectionist policy is to increase the cost of 
food ; the Liberal policy must diminish the cost of rent, 
which now helps to spoil the results of cheap food. 

AN interesting account of the work of the central 
committee of the London Unemployed Fund was com- 
municated to the Z7mes of Thursday by the chairman 
and vice-chairman. It appears that the co-operation 
of the joint committee has already resulted in giving 
regular or partial employment to at least 2,000 persons 
in the various boroughs. Work has also been provided 
by the central committee for some 2,500 men at a wage 
of 25s. a week per man for a period of ten weeks. An 
interesting and valuable experiment is promised in the 
form of a Central Labour Exchange which will be in 
communication with the various labour registries and 
will place employers and employed in connection one 
with the other. It is hoped that this organisation may 
become the nucleus of a national system. 

Tue sad case of West Ham has been largely 
occupying public attention and a number of London 
newspapers have started independent relief funds by 
which some £15,000 has been poured into the district. 
The operation of these funds has been stigmatised by 
a’ special] commissioner of the Zzmes as not only a 
dissipation of effort but as outrunning the needs of the 
case. West Ham is described as ‘‘a very bad case 
not of distress but of relief.” The article gives an ably 
written analysis of the industrial condition of West 
Ham, attempting to dispel the popular conception that 
the district is mainly the abode of casual labour 
looking to the metropolis for its daily toil, but the 
attempt to disprove the existence of widely-spread 
distress from the returns of applications at 
the Labour Registry is hardly conclusive. What, 
however, does appear probable is that the 
sudden and somewhat sensational establishment of 
relief funds leads to wasteful and indiscriminating 
bounty, its only justification being, as in the case of 
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outdoor relief to the able-bodied, ‘‘ urgent necessity.” 
That such necessity exists there can be little doubt. 
The West Ham Council are, however, taking steps to 
secure the inclusion of this extra-metropolitan borough 
within the scope of the London Unemployed Fund. 

CONSIDERABLE controversy has been excited during 
the past week by the reflections which a special com- 
missioner of the /zmes has been making on the Clear- 
ing-House system. On Tuesday was published the 
agenda for the conference called by the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee for January 25 at Liverpool. The 
resolutions to be moved by Mr. D. J. Shackleton, M.P., 
Mr. Crooks, M.P., and Mr. Pete Curran repudiate Pro- 
tection and legislation against aliens as remedies for 
unemployment and demand the creation of a Ministry 
of Labour, the undertaking of works of reclamation by 
the Board of Trade, and a reformed distribution of 
work by municipalities. The committee insist on the 
necessity of such a reorganisation of industry as will 
prevent alternate periods of overwork and unemploy- 
ment, but do not specify any steps in this direction. It 
may be remarked that the Trade Unions Committee 
have already issued a manifesto in which they point to 
the prevalence of the custom of working overtime as 
one of the chief industrial causes. 

As the House of Commons has accepted the prin- 
ciple of competition in naval armaments, and as the 
rule has been laid down that we should be a full match 
for France and Russia together, the destruction of the 
Port Arthur Fleet is a thing of the greatest importance 
and should be followed as a matter of course by a very 
large reduction in our own shipbuilding programme. 
Since the beginning of the war the following Russian 
warships have been sunk, blown up, or other- 
wise destroyed: The Retvisan, Poltava, Petro- 
pavlovsk, Pobieda, Sevastopol, and Peresviet; and 
the Cesarewitch is in a _ crippled condition, dis- 
armed, at Kiau-chau. Further, the cruisers Variag, 
Korietz, Bogatyr, Rurik, Novik, Pallada, and Bayan 
have been sunk, and the cruisers Askold and Mandgur 
lie dismantled at Shanghai. A whole fleet of gunboats, 
torpedo-boats, and destroyers has been sunk or driven 
ina crippled condition into neutral ports. This is the 
second time in the course of fifty years that the 
Russian Navy has been almost destroyed, and 
the event gives point to the question put by 
M. de Bloch in one of his most telling chapters. 
‘‘Does Russia need a navy?” De Bloch particularly 
objected to the proposal which had been sanctioned 
about the time he wrote to expend ninety millions of 
roubles on strengthening the fleet. A reference to this 
sum and to the ambitious shipbuilding programme that 
was formulated in 1898 will be found in the Naval 
Annual for 1899. The gross expenditure proposed for 
the seven years 1898-1904 is there stated at 510 million 
roubles, or about fifty-one millions sterling, and descrip- 
tions are given of most of the battleships we have 
mentioned, which were then either planned, building, 
or just completed. Thus the greater part of a fleet 
which from 1899 to last year was used asa pretext or 


justification by the British Admiralty of enormous 


additions to their own shipbuilding programme in those 
years has been wiped out of existence, and at the same 
time the size and strength of the Japanese navy has 
been substantially diminished. And in all these years 
the French naval expenditure has been practically 
stationary. oe 

In a letter to the Zimes Mr, Godfrey Lushington 
criticises some of the recommendations made by the 
Committee of Inquiry on the Beck case with regard to 
the machinery of revision at the Home Office. He 
urges several arguments against the recommendation 
that the members of the staff concerned with revision 
shall at every link of the chain be trained lawyers. But 


his’ arguments are not very convincing. As to the 
assistant under-secretaries, he says, the Secretary of 
State already has power to appoint trained lawyers to 
their office if he chooses, and to force him to do so 
might prevent his appointing some official not a 
trained lawyer whom he might know to be perfectly 
suited for the post. This is the kird of argument that 
might be urged against any compulsory qualification to 
any office whatever. The object of the compulsory 
qualification, of course, is to make unsuitable appoint- 
ments impossible, and it can only do that at the 
cost of certain disadvantages. Next, Mr. Lushington 
argues that, with regard to the rest of the staff, it would 
be useless to insist merely that they should have been 
called to the bar or admitted as solicitors, while an ex- 
clusively professional staff, he thinks, would be much 
less suitable for the work to be done than the existing 
staff. This could hardly be. The report of the Com- 
mission shows that some members of the existing staff 
are quite unable to see a point of law or to weigh evi- 
dence. Their degree of incompetence would be impos- 
sible in a trained lawyer, however pedantic, and no 
trained lawyer could take a narrower view of a case 
than was taken of the Beck case by the Home Office 
officials. Mr. Lushington’s arguments amount to a 
contention that nothing can be done to prevent future 
injustice of the same kind, and that we refuse to 
believe. 


Ar the conference of the Incorporated Society 
of Musicians now being held in Manchester, Mr. 
Henderson, of Newcastle, has read an interesting 
paper on ‘‘Some Blots on English Music,” and Sir 
Frederick Bridge has delivered an equally interesting 
address on ‘‘A Weak Spot in Musical Education.” 
Mr. Henderson had a good deal to say in favour of 
amateur brass bands. They perform good music, he 
said, with real zest, and if it is not music that was 
written for brass bands, that is because scarcely any 
good music has been written for them. He even went 
so far as to assert that many professional musicians 
might learn valuable lessons by attending brass band 
contests and hearing what working-men could do. 
The weak spot in musical education of which 
Sir Frederick Bridge spoke was the general inability 
to read at sight. Candidates for examinations, able to 
play the most elaborate pieces from memory, would 
fail miserably to read the simplest thing at sight. 
There can be no doubt that the practice of reading at 
sight develops the musical intelligence far more than the 
learning of a difficult showpiece, and the neglect of 
such practice is a grave defect in education. Other 
speakers, however, asserted that this neglect was being 
gradually remedied. Dye 

THREE early overtures by Wagner, never before 
performed in this country, were played by Mr, Wood's 
orchestra at the Queen’s Hall on Monday. Polonia, 
the earliest of these, was composed probably in 1830, 
when Wagner was twenty, Christopher Columbus in 
1835, and Rule Britannia, the discovery of which was 
lately noted in our columns, in 1836 or 1837. The 
examples of both Gluck and Wagner seem to show 
that the genius for opera may develop later than the 
genius for other kinds of music. Wagner, indeed, in his 
youth was often vulgar, both in execution and intention. 
The performance of works of this kind by him has there- 
fore only an historic interest. They show the strange 
mixture of influences which swayed him before he found 
himself. He was an enthusiast for Mozart and 
Beethoven, for Meyerbeer and Bellini. He wished to 
be a great composer ; he also hungered for the ‘‘ roar- 
ing and the wreaths ” of a popular success. These three 
overtures illustrate those incongruous ambitions, and 
thereforeare of more interest tothose whowish to under- 
stand the difficu't problem of Wagner's development 
than to those who wish only to enjoy beautiful music. 
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THE FALL OF PORT ARTHUR. 


E have written so often in these columns about 
W the fall of Port Arthur, its consequences, and 
the value of the lessons which it teaches, that it is 
rather difficult to write of them again. But upon so 
momentous an event a little recapitulation will perhaps 
do no harm. 

It may be remembered that our attitude through- 
out this conflict has been that only experience could 
show whether the theory that the modern fortress could 
fall to assault is true. That experience was afforded in 
July and August. We came to the conclusion, which 
has been abundantly confirmed, that amodern permanent 
fortification is of the utmost value. Roughly speak- 
ing, the first great lesson of the siege and fall of Port 
Arthur is this : that modern permanent works are of 
at least the same value as were old permanent works. 
Port Arthur had an insufficient garrison, and it was 
attacked in a fashion which we shall not see repeated, 
probably, in modern war—at least among Europeans. 
Nevertheless, it successfully resisted regular monthly 
assaults on a large scale, and only fell by the regular 
process of a siege. 

The great mass of discussion which has been raised 
around this question may be regarded as ended. The 
fortification is vindicated beyond anything that its most 
ardent supporters could have demanded. 

The second lesson is the vastly increased import- 
ance of the trained man. This requires no elaboration. 
It ought really, with such an example to prove it, 
to require no more than the writing down; but we 
in England are so isolated from all military affairs 
and from all military opinion, and our Press is so 
largely amateur upon questions of this kind, that 
the dreary platitude must be repeated. An _ un- 
trained man is worth nothing. A partially trained 
man is worth less than nothing. Imagine 5,000 
of them among the troops at Erlungshan. Were you 
to pay them 5s. a day or £5 a day it would make pre- 
cious little difference to the result. The Japanese have 
been quite astonishing in assault. Ofthe Russians we 
shall speak ina moment. But the one thing that they 
have proved apart from their bravery is the incom- 
parable value of accurate and continuous training. 

As to the lesson with regard to the artillery taught 
by the siege, that also requires no elaboration. Field 
artillery did not come in, but the effect of modern high 
calibre siege artillery has justified all that the text books 
have said with regard to it. In connection with the 
artillery, by the way, another point has been settled, 
and again against the Germans : indirect fire is no good 
unless you can regulate it by direct observation. The 
real damage done by the indirect fire of the Japanese 
only began to count when its effect could be regulated 
by direct observation, especially after the capture of 
203 Métre Hill. Indeed, the chief, if not the only, 
advantage of the capture of this hill was its 
value as a point of observation for the regulating 
of the indirect fire upon the harbour and the town. 
Finally the siege has taught us that a European con- 
script short service army filled rapidly with reserves 
would behave as well as any of the veterans of an older 
time. Until this memorable struggle no true test of a 
conscript army had been afforded, and it was a common 
theory, especially in this country, that such forces 
could not compare with the old armies of the fifties 
and sixties for military habit. Port Arthur has knocked 
all that on the head. European troops have never 
fought better under any circumstances than the 
Russian troops at Port Arthur. 

It would be idle to waste space upon the so-called 
theories of war the 7zmes and other journals pro- 
fessed to discover in South Africa. They have been 
finally settled not only in Port Arthur but in Man- 
churia. The talk about the necessity of ‘ frequent 


, 


surrender’ in modern war, and the slight effect of 
artillery, and the impossibility of getting infantry 
to approach other infantry armed with modern 
weapons, of the overwhelming value of tempo- 
rary field entrenchments and the 7d/e of “ mounted 
infantry,” and the other portentous claptrap with 
which we were treated for four solid years has gone the 
way it deserved. 

If we turn now to the consequences of the fall of 
Port Arthur and the future of the campaign, we have 
first the following plain results : 

(1) The Japanese have now an excellent warm- 
water port which they can fortify and use through the 
remainder of the campaign. 

(2) A certain small number of troops, but those in 
excellent fighting condition—probably the best in the 
whole Japanese army at this moment—say, 40,000, are 
to join the 300,000 or 400,000 on the Sha-ho. 

(3) The moral effect is prodigious. For the first 
time in modern times there has been a definite sur- 
render of a white garrison to yellow troops. It has 
been the fashion to belittle moral effect in war. History 
teaches that nothing is of greater importance. The 
Russians had hitherto suffered no great defeat at the 
hands of the Japanese. Very small bodies had been 
forced back by much larger bodies and had lost 
prisoners and guns. There had been nothing that the 
imagination could seize hold of. The capitulation of 
Port Arthur is something very definite indeed. It means 
that white men have been thoroughly defeated at the 
hands of a non-Christian Power in Asia. 

(4) The fall of Port Arthur releases a certain 
amount of heavy artillery for the Japanese army on 
the Sha-ho. This artillery is not in‘very good condi- 
tion, after a long siege, but it will make a difference. 

(5) The Japanese fleet is now quite at liberty to 
wait or to attack the combined Russian fleet which now 
lies off Madagascar. It is probable that the advance 
of this fleet will be continued. Its inferiority to the 
Japanese is marked, but on the other hand if it can 
reach Vladivostock in safety it will re-establish those 
conditions of insecurity which so greatly hampered 
the Japanese during the whole of 1904, and with a 
very much larger army to feed and much heavier com- 
munications to keep up the presence of such a force in 
the Far East will make all the difference in the world. 

One word more. The immediate future of the 
war rests principally upon one thing, to wit, the result 
of a great action in the Manchurian Plain. This prime 
fact must never be lost sight of. If between this and May 
the Russians can win a first-class action against 
their opponents in the neighbourhood of Mukden they 
will from that time onwards slightly retrieve the fortunes 
of the campaign. If they lose such a first-class action 
they will not be able to win either this or any future 
campaign. It is true that a decisive success at sea 
would put them right at once, and it is equally true 
that such a decivive success is extremely unlikely, but 
it must not be argued that because a decisive success 
at sea would put the Russians straight at once, therefore 
the lack of it would prevent their ever getting straight. 
If Orloff's Brigade had not broken at Liaoyang, in spite 
of the Russian inferiority in artillery, the Japanese 
would have been smashed, and the process of smashing 
after one big battle like that would have been very rapid. 
Similarly if the Japanese had been abie to follow up their 
first success on the Sha-ho, the Russian organisation 
would have gone to pieces and we should have seen the 
end of the war. If ina third venture either seriously 
scores, command of the sea or no command of the 
sea, the party that scores will win, and that rapidly. 
One thing Port Arthur has done, which is, after all, a 
thing that all fortified places are supposed to do: it 
has gained time, and that at one of the most critical 
periods in the history of anation. If the Japanese had 
attacked Kuropatkin immediately after Fwanghang- 
chang nothing whatever could have saved the Russians 
in Manchuria. As it is, the main Japanese fleet was 
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kept well tangled up at the end of the Liaotung 
peninsula during the whole of 1904. That has saved 
the Russian army. Whether it has saved it for final 
victory or defeat only the future can show. 





THE STATE OF RUSSIA. 

s ORT ARTHUR,” said the 77mes on Wednesday, 

‘is a symbol.” It is a symbol for Europe as 
well as for the East. If there is such a thing left as the 
European spirit, that spirit must pay a tribute of grati- 
tude as well as of compassion to General Stéssel and 
his troops because they have confronted the Eastern 
indifference to death, armed with the science of the 
West, with as resolute a fortitude as the great heroes of 
our race and faith from the days of Charles Martel have 
opposed to enemies not less brave and wary than these 
fearless and determined men who now find themselves 
for the second time the masters of Port Arthur. We 
may lament that in the latter centuries the pro- 
vocation has come almost entirely from the 
West. We may believe that abstract justice 
will achieve a long thwarted purpose if Europe, 
who has so long plundered the weakness of Asia, is 
finally driven back before her strength. We may 
dream of a day when Asia, whose cries, Burke said, 
were given to seas and winds to be blown about in 
every breaking up of the monsoon over a remote and 
unhearing ocean, will avenge her rifled and outraged 
antiquities. We may remember of this very struggle 
that it has arisen out of an inglorious chapter of 
filched harbours, stolen provinces, emulous intrigues, 
equivocal treaties, and the machinations of a 
grasping and divided Europe. This dramatic 
blow will reverberate to all the confines of Asia, and 
the prestige of Europe, not of this or that Power only, 
but of white Christian Europe, will suffer wherever 
Europeans are in contact with Asiatics, even in the 
remotest corners of Beluchistan. That is one of the 
penalties Europe pays for the supine or the malicious 
folly that has haunted her common dealings in the Far 
East. But of the defence of Port Arthur itself it must 
be said, and said with grateful admiration, that 
nowhere has a European army, watched by a justly 
hostile Asia, shown a greater example of the spirit of 
discipline, tenacity, and a stoicism that cherishes the 
life it forfeits. 

To many Europeans the most interesting question 
is not the effect of this great event on the redistribution 
of power in the East, but its effect on Russia in Europe. 
This great crisis, the greatest crisis in modern 
times in the relations of East and West, occurs 
at the very moment when Russia is concerned with a 
serious effort to develop her share, hitherto com- 
paratively slight, in the civilisation of the West. 
Will Russia, whose domestic fortunes are an object 
of passionate solicitude to Liberals who have little 
sympathy with her military ambitions, take her place in 
Europe and crown the efforts of her centuries to 
throw off the consequences of an Eastern invasion ? 
At present the omens are difficult to read. The 
Manchester Guardian correspondent announced on 
Wednesday that Prince Mirski had resigned, and 
a Westminster Gasetle correspondent adds that his 
resignation is due to his refusal to order the zemstvos 
to abstain from discussing politics. Meanwhile the 
Council of Ministers are conducting their isolated 
deliberations for giving effect to the Tsar’s reforms, and 


the proposal of the zemstvo of the province of Zaratoff 
that representatives of the zemstvos should attend the 
deliberations has been rejected. This is perhaps not 
altogether a misfortune for the cause of reform. 
The various elements that compose the party of 
reform have a large ground of common agreement, 
but there is no single belief which penetrates and 
unites their scattered party more completely than an 
absolute want of confidence in the bureaucracy. This 
article of faith or of disbelief is common to Tolstoi, 
whose remarkable letter to the Tsar, written two years 
ago from what he thought was his deathbed, was 
published in the 7zmes on Wednesday, and to all 
the advocates of constitutional government whose 
activities and hopes are so alien to his tempera- 
ment. The same note is struck in the Liberal paper 
of St. Petersburg, the Mashz Dni, which says of the 
war that if it is to go on it must be an affair of 
the whole people and not an affair of the bureaucracy, 
and that the bureaucracy cannot make an honourable 
peace. The bureaucracy—in this case a modern insti- 
tution grafted on to a medieval monarchy, and repre- 
sented for the most part by a foreign element—is the 
one property of Russian life which has no friends at all, 
andif the Tsar means to give the reform movement as 
much scope and hope as he can, he will find no better 
way than that of identifying opposition to reform with 
the defence of its rights and monopolies. 

If anyone wants to see how steadily and seriously 
the power of the bureaucracy has been aggrandised of 
recent years, he cannot do better than read two most 
interesting articles, one by Prince Kropotkin in this 
month’s Nineteenth Century, the other by Professor 
Venigradoff in the /ndependent Review of last October. 
The emancipation of the serfs meant the end of the 
precise form of the old feudal government. It might 
have led to a constitutional development if the Govern- 
ment had incorporated the peasants in the general civic 
society of Russia, abolished the disabilities that stig- 
matised them as a caste, and extended and liberalised 
the powers of the local governing bodies. The actual 
course was exactly the reverse. The Provincial 
Councils were reformed in an anti-democratic sense, 
and the Justices of the Peace, formerly elected by all 
the population, were replaced by special police officers 
nominated by the Government and entrusted with the 
most unlimited powers over the peasants, whose posi- 
tion as a subject class was painfully emphasised. The 
zemstvos degenerated more and more from responsible 
and representative bodies into mere boards of 
administration under the local Governor. The peasant 
is still a thing, as Professor Kusmin-Karavayeff said of 
him in speaking of the effects of the law of 1889, which 
created the administrative despotism of the Land 
Captains. The bureaucracy has created ‘“‘ rightless 
individuals and lawless crowds.” And the appetite for 
governing by administrative discretion, for dispensing 
justice by arbitrary rule, for safeguarding order by 
random expulsion and a brutal and intimate persecu- 
tion, has grown with the difficulties that confronted it. 
Prince Kropotkin shows this very clearly in his article. 
‘‘From 1894 till 1901 not one single political affair 
was brought before a court of justice or an examining 
magistrate.” Inthe year 1903 punishment was inflicted 
on 4,867 persons by the Administrations without the in- 
terference of any magistrate. Of those persons, 1,502 
were sent into exile for terms up to ten years. This 
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record surpasses anything that had happened under 
Alexander the Third. It is not surprising that the 
zemstvos are sceptical of the sincerity with which a 
Council of Ministers, one of whose members is M. de 
Pobiedonostseff, the most resolute champion of 
the rigours of the bureaucratic system, will 
apply themselves to the achievement of reforms 
that are directed against their own powers. 
Two great social facts explain the attitude of the 
zemstvos. One is the increasing tyranny of the civil 
service on which the Tsar’s Government leans; the 
other its palpable incapacity to remedy or even to 
arrest the atrophy from which rural life is suffering 
The alarming condition of the Russian peasantry is not 
ignored by the bureaucracy, but it is a problem 
amenable only to the statesmanship and public spirit 
which have manifested themselves in a marked degree in 
Russian provincial life. The movement which has led 
to this agitation was in one sense the confession of a 
bureaucracy baffled and bewildered by this problem, 
just as it was the straits of the French Government for 
money that produced the historical meetings which 
gave France her freedom. Both Governments had 
to appeal for help, and both Governments had 
demands for an answer. The zemstvos know that 
the bureaucracy is helpless to solve the problem and that 
the problem has grown into this acute and malignant 
condition just because the Government, mistrusting 
the zemstvos, threw itself more and more into 
the hands of the bureaucracy. The more the Tsar dis- 
regards the wishes of the zemstvos and the more he per- 
sists in reducing their importance, the more certain 
will he be to unite and fortify the resolution of men who 
know that they can save their country. If Russia 
gains from their patriotic discontent alittle of the power 
that embarrassed France drew from the life and 
vigour of the Revolution, she can laugh at the loss 
of doubtful empires and remember only the splendid 
bravery with which her peasant sons defended them. 





THE DEFENCE OF INDIA. 

A GOOD many memories and perhaps a few ap- 
prehensions are stirred by the thought that a 
British mission is in Cabul and the Ameer’s eldest son 
is in Calcutta. The route to the Afghan capital is 
crowded with some poignant history. Ever since the 
days, sixty years ago, when a host of women and children 
had to brave the horrors of an indescribable retreat 
through the Pass of Koord Cabul, our relations with 
Afghanistan have been such as to make us wish to 
make as litt!e history as possible amid the in- 
hospitable mountains and ravines, where lie buried so 
many dashing adventures of ours in diplomacy and 
war. Whether this mission means that Lord Curzon 
has grown impatient of the policy of restraint in his 
relations with Afghanistan, as he has grown impatient 
of the wiser traditions of his predecessors elsewhere, 
we cannot pretend to know, but nobody who has the 
past before his eyes can rid himself of an uneasy 
obsession that in our dealings with Afghanistan any 
news is bad news. The India Government announced 
last October that there had been no opportunity for a 
meeting for a discussion of general topics between His 
Highness and a representative of the India Govern- 
ment since the accession of the present Ameer. We 
should have been spared a good many catastrophes if 


we had never tried to create those opportunities in the 
past. The Ameer did not apparently reciprocate Lord 
Curzon’s a..xiety fora conversation. He refused to go to 
Calcutta himself, on the ground that if he went and a 
disturbance arose at Cabul, the India Government 
would be ready to detain him in custody and offer his 
throne to someone else—a bitter reflection which is 
not without its sting of historical relevance. He did 
agree to send his son, but he hinted that he did not know 
what the India Government had to say to him. His 
ignorance is shared by most of us athome. Some sug- 
gest that the Ameer’s importation of arms through India 
(a practice sanctioned by our treaty) has been a little too 
brisk for our peace of mind; others that the Ameer is 
possessed by an inconvenient zeal for a brush with his 
other European neighbour, and that we are trying to 
keep his ardour in check. Whatever the real explana- 
tion may be, one general rule may be laid down with 
positive assurance, and that is that the safest principle 
to go upon is Lord Roberts’s Memorandum of May, 
1880, quoted with such telling effect in one of Colonel 
Hanna’s admirable volumes on frontier policy. ‘‘It 
may not be very flattering to our amour propre, but | 
feel sure I am right when I say that the less the Afghans 
see of us the less they will dislike us.” 

Two causes have helped to attract our attention 
to the country of Afghanistan. One is the accession ot 
anew ruler, with all its hazards to internal order and 
its risks of a new foreign policy. The basis of our re- 
lations with the old Ameer was an understanding that 
we would defend him if he was unjustly attacked and 
if he took our advice in his foreign dealings. The 
wisest course is not to try to formalise and extend this 
loose understanding, but to observe a friendly aloof- 
ness. The moral of all our experience is that 
nothing is so certain as our interference to make 
things more difficult for ruler and for subjects. 
The new Ameer is busy strengthening his army, 
offering the rank of colonel to men who bring 
a certain quota of followers, and building fortifi- 
cations towards the north and towards the south. The 
more Afghanistan is fortified, the better for an India 
which realises that the Afghan temper to her two 
powerful neighbours is expressed in terms of relative 
dislike. We have no wish to penetrate her fastnesses, 
and therefore the more the doors are shut and bolted 
on both sides the more surely are we sheltered from 
the blasts that blow from the distant steppes. 

Another stimulus to disquietude is the approach 
of the Russian railway which has now crept up to the 
Afghan frontier. This fact is coming to dominate our 
strategy. Some people are beginning to talk as if we 
find ourselves in the position of a continental nation 
with a land frontier that marches with a great military 
power. This language, as we have tried to show 
in a former article, is, in our opinion, largely an 
exaggeration. It is true that Russia is far nearer 
Kushk in point of mileage of railway than she 
ever was to Port Arthur, but she is still separated 
from India by the mountains and the ferocity with 
which Providence has fortified the Afghan’s passion 
for his independence. To ignore this is to make a 
frivolous and random sacrifice of the advantages of our 
position. But, whatever view is taken of these facts, 
we have seriously to consider who ought to bear the 
burden of any increased military bufdens. Lord 
Kitchener’s scheme of reorganisation in India has 
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struck everyone as the work of an active, decisive, 
independent mind. It brushes aside all those irrelevant 
accumulations that are apt to grow up and impede the 
vigour and mobility of military machinery. The value of 
many ofits provisions is unquestionable. But it willneed 
very carefulandsearching criticism, and if itis adopted on 
anything like its present scale it will be a moral impos- 
sibility to impose the burden upon India. It is not 
generally realised at home that the rate at which Lord 
Ripon’s brave and statesmanlike reforms have been 
retraced has been not more marked than the rate at 
which India’s resources have been appropriated to 
military purposes. A most instructive article on this 
subject appeared in the Manchester Guardian of 
December 27, which showed that in the last four years 
the military expenditure has increased from fourteen to 
eighteen millions. Eventhese are misleading figures, for 
they do not include the cost of the expedition to Tibet. 
What will Lord Kitchener’s scheme cost ? The writer 
of the article says from five to ten millions, and he 
quotes the opinion of an engineer in the Military Works 
Service, who puts it at fifteen. The Ponecr says it will 
be costly, but adds, with a composure that is a little 
surprising on the morrow of one of the worst of India’s 
famines, ‘‘ fortunately India has passed out of the 
cycle of lean years, and with the lessons of the Russo- 
Japanese war to guide us, such surplus money as can 
be spared should not be withheld to complete and 
solidify our military preparations.” With the record of 
the famines behind us, with the salt tax, with a land 
tax that is taxing the peasantry off the land as in 
Russia, it is surely an incorrigible blindness to the 
facts to talk of India as having passed out of the cycle 
of lean years. If those years are over, let the money 
and the energy of Government be spent in that inquiry 
into the state of the peasants which the best of Indian 
statesmen have demanded, in remitting oppressive 
taxes, in precautions against a famine which is far less 
distant than Russia’s legions, and not in a grandiose 
military policy. The correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian points out how much of the railway expendi- 
ture of India is purely strategical, and he points out, 
too, that Lord Kitchener's scheme is a rather one-sided 
application ofthe advantages of modern communications 
If scattered detachments are an anachronism because 
railways and telegraphs can bring as many regiments 
as are wanted to any troubled point in India in a few 
hours, is it not an anachronism to pile up huge armed 
camps on the frontier, as if a Russian invasion could 
be made at a moment’s notice ? 

We hope this whole scheme of military reconstruc- 
tion will be carefully examined. It implies besides 
an outlay on rearmament with which nobody will 
quarrel, a great increase in men and money. India 
cannot bear that increase. But even if she could, 
we do not think she ought to. The whole 
question of the relative liability of India# and 
Great Britain for military expenditure in India 
on troops used in India is a very difficult one, but 
justice seems to demand at least that India should 
only pay for the defence of India, At present troops 
are moved from India to take part in wars outside 
India, which means either that India has an excessive 
garrison normally or that she has a defective garrison 
whenever we are at war. Sir Henry Brackenbury pro- 
tested, when a witness before the Commission on this 


subject, against imposing on India all the burden of 


military expenditure, on the ground that the foreign 
policy of India is directed entirely from 
England by His Majesty's Government, and_ it 
is part of British foreign policy generally. 
Lord Lansdowne argued, in support of the same 
view, that for our own purposes we keep the Indian 
army at a higher standard of efficiency than India 
taken by itself would require. If the Indian army is 
largely to be increased because Russia has built her 
railway to Farah, the motive is not a fear that Russia 
will conquer India, but a fear that Russia might 
regard an invasion of India or, what is less impro- 
bable, a demonstration on the frontier as a_ useful 
manceuvre in a conflict, either of war or of diplomacy, 
with ourselves. It might conceivably serve Russia’s 
purpose to try to draw off our strength to 
the Afghan frontier. But that is a danger which 
arises out of our general relations with Russia. Russia 
would not fight us because she wanted to invade India ; 
she would invade India because she wanted to fight us. 
There are some dangers that India runs, not because 
she is weak, but because we are strong. We hope 
that when any proposal to aggrandise the Indian 
army is considered, our politicians will be large-minded 
enough to beware of making the famine-stricken ryot 
pay for the defence not of his plains but of our 
prestige as an Asiatic Power. 





TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY. 
XI, 
The first ten Articles of this series appeared on October 22, 29, 
November 5, 12, 19,26, and December 3, 10, 17, and 24, and were 
concerned with Small Holdings, Farmers’ Tenure, the Cottage 
Famine, the Development and Uses of the Country, The Land 
Question in Towns, The Rating of Land in Towns, The Problem 
of the Unemployed, and The *‘ Unemployable.” 

Town DEVELOPMENT. 
HE problems presented by town expansion grow 
increasingly urgent. Mr. Booth, in his latest 
volume upon life and labour in London, has revealed 
something of the product of the present unregu- 
lated system round the boundaries of London. 
Here the observer can see the actual creation of 
slum areas and slum cities by the enterprising builder 
pursuing his work unnoticed, which are likely in the 
immediate future to exhibit as disastrous a problem 
of material and spiritual ruin as any of the slum 
areas of the centre. West Ham has been built in 
thirty years ; East Ham is now plastered beyond it 
—each with their hundreds of thousands of inhabi- 
tants. The whole of the marshes to the east of 
London are being covered with a gigantic city of 
labour, which might easily have developed into suburbs 
of desirable life, instead of, as now, a congeries of 
mean, closely-packed streets which, from the day of 
their completion, exhibit continuous and rapid degene- 
ration. Mr. Horsfall, again, has declared at Manchester 
how gladly he and others would provide funds for 
housing but for the fact that the suburbs in which 
such housing must be undertaken are being converted 
into a gaunt spectacle of desolation by the unfettered 

development of speculative enterprise. 

All this is of the folly that declines to look ahead. 
Thirty years ago, at little expense and no discomfort, a 
broad ring, half a mile wide, of park and playground, 
could have been driven round London, with building 
developed only on the further sides. What a different 
future would await tens of thousands of the growing 
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children of the city to-day had such a beneficent work 
been accomplished. Every day that passes removes 
sume promise of possibility. Yesterday Clapham might 
have been saved. To-day there are possibilities at 
Tooting—almost destroyed. To-morrow it will be 
Wimbledon or Weybridge, as the city pushes its lines 
of narrow streets and mean dwellings outwards from 
the centre and rolls heavily over the abandoned fields. 

In the cities of Saxony and Prussia town develop- 
ment has become a recognised branch of the municipal 
government. In most of the States of Germany the 
Central Governments are encouraging the cities to pur- 
chase land still vacant surrounding them. In many 
cities vacant land is taxed at its market value. In all, 
plans are being provided to regulate the future deve- 
lopment. Ten miles out of Hamburg there may be 
seen the construction of the great avenues, with 
double lines of trees, which in the future will provide 
the arteries of the developing city, and will keep open 
for all time large and free communication with the 
country beyond, carrying fresh air into the heart of 
the town. In others, again deliberately, certain sec- 
tions of surrounding land, as yet unbuilt upon, are 
hall-marked for manufactures ; others for close build- 
ing; others for open building, with houses detached 
and a certain proportion of gardens and broad streets. 
Everywhere is resistance to those forces which have 
made the labour quarters of the modern city a scene of 
squalor and desolation, and everywhere determination 
that this congestion shall be arrested before it be too 
late. Other problems may wait for a moment, this 
problem cannot wait. 

And immediately the question arises: What kind 
of legislation is necessary in order to put into opera- 
tion agencies of amelioration? The first is that the 
city should be one, extending to the natural boundaries 
—and beyond them—of the town aggregation, and 
controlled as a whole by one central authority. At 
present, in London especially, everywhere develop- 
ment is choked and hampered by the existence of 
independent authorities belonging to the London 
aggregation, but possessing no unity with London 
proper. Each unit—West Ham, Tottenham, Hornsey, 
Richmond, and the like—considers only the needs of 
the population that is there gathered, regardless of the 
conditions of the great chaos of millions immediately 
beyond its boundaries. Avenues of egress are choked 
up. Parks are provided adequate for the few thousands 
of the particular township, but altogether inadequate 
to the need for breathing space of the congested popu- 
lations behind. The city, in its struggle for air and 
light and expansion, finds itself, as it were, hooped in 
with iron bands, the councils and townships which 
surround its borders. 

The first legislation, therefore, required is the unifi- 
cation of the town aggregate under one central autho- 
rity, with a common education rate and poor-rate and 
powers delegated to it of considering the needs of the 
aggregate as a whole. To this authority should be 
given the right to purchase land—at the scale at which 
the vacant land around is to be rated. This land could 
either be built upon or retained for open spaces as at 
present, or (as is now impossible) let out to private 
builders with the ground-rent in perpetuity belonging 
to the municipality. Avenues immensely wider than 
those at present existing could be driven 
through the undeveloped suburbs to link the 


centre and the world beyond, with faculties for all the 
new developing locomotion which is the hope for the 
future of the city—fast trams and slow trams, motor 
roads, carriage traffic, footpaths. Deliberate regu- 
lations could be established and enforced for varied 
types of building in accordance with the cities’ needs. 
The problem of transit could be unified and considered 
as a whole as well as the problem of education. The 
newer schools would be established in parks and large 
playgrounds, and the secondary schools especialiy 
erected round the outskirts of the city instead of in its 
congested centre, Asa rational housing policy broke 
up the worst districts in the centre and the rating of 
ground values exercised a constant pressure in driving 
the population outwards, and improved methods of 
transit which such a central authority elaborated 
accelerated the effort towards expansion, so the new 
city growing beyond its present borders could develop 
by wise foresight and consideration into something of 
beauty and desirable life, mingling as much of the 
country as is possible with the town in that kind of 
garden suburb by the vision of which the squalor of the 
present stands condemned. 

Undoubtedly beyond this development of the 
single town aggregation there opens a wider question. 
South-East Lancashire or the West Riding of Yorkshire 
or the Birmingham suburbs present districts not of 
one but of many town aggregates demanding for cer- 
tain purposes one competent authority. The new 
developments, especially the utilisation of electricity, 
have completely changed old possibilities. The whole 
of South-East Lancashire, for example, should be 
linked together by electric traction owned by one 
central authority. The same would provide an area 
for electric lighting, and possibly for a water supply 
and other purposes. At present in the struggle 
against the exploitation of electric trusts the public 
welfare is seriously hampered by the artificial 
boundaries within which it is restricted. The town 
service stops at the limits of the city; the trust 
can extend far beyond its boundaries. For schemes 
of dealing with unemployment and the unemploy- 
able the city must be linked with the country 
area. The present method, which shuts up sharply 
borough councils and county boroughs within their 
own limits and establishes altogether independent 
county councils outside, must of necessity, through the 
pressure of circumstance, develop into some unity be- 
tween the one and the other. Such unity might be 
found by creating a body in which the town councils 
and the county councils are alike represented, to which 
could be definitely assigned certain controls: the con- 
trol of lighting and of transit ; the effective treatment 
of the question of the unemployed ; the transference of 
surplus populations by methods outlined already in 
this series from the town into the country. The 
creation of such a body would demand careful con- 
sideration of its possibilities and of the methods of 
rating and finance. And here the suggestion can 
only be thrown of a need which certainly sooner or 
later will have to be considered. But the question of 
town development, the unification of a particular town 
aggregate, the right of purchase of vacant land at a 
moderate rate by such a city, and the right of the 
regulation by that city as a whole of its future develop- 
ment, is a question that must be dealt with without 
any unnecessary delay. 
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THE VANISHING CURTSEY. 


‘TIS impossible not to regret the dying out of the 

[ ancient, quaintly-pretty custom of curtseying in 
rural England; yet we cannot but see the inevitableness 
of it, when we consider that the earthward drop of the 
body—the bird-like gesture pretty to see in the cottage 
child, not so spontaneous nor pretty in the grown girl, and 
not pretty nor quaint, but rather grotesque (as we think now) 
in the middle-aged or elderly person—when we see that 
there is no longer a corresponding self-abasement and 
worshipping attitude in the village mind. It is a sign or 
symbol that has lost, or is losing, its significance. 

I have been rambling among a group of pretty 
villages on and near the Somerset Avon, some in that 
county, others in Wiltshire; and though these small, 
rustic centres, hidden among the wooded hills, had an 
appearance of antiquity and of having continued un- 
changed for very many years, the little ones were as 
modern in their speech and behaviour as town children. 
Of all those I met, and in many instances spoke to, in the 
village street and in the neighbouring woods and lanes, not 
one little girl curtseyed to me. The only curtsey I had 
dropped to me in this district was from an old woman in 
the small hill-hidden village of Englishcombe. It was on 
a frosty afternoon in February, and she stood near her 
cottage gate with nothing on her head, looking at the 
same time very old and very young. Her eyes were as 
blue and bright as a child’s, and her cheeks were rosy- 
red; but the skin was puckered with innumerable wrinkles 
as in the very old. Surprised at her curtsey I stopped to 
speak to her, and finally went into her cottage and had 
tea and made the acquaintance of her husbind, a gaunt 
old man with a face grey as ashes and dim, colourless eyes, 
whom Time had made almost an imbecil? and who sat 
all day groaning by the fire. Yet this worn-out old 
working man was her junior by several years. Her age 
was eighty-four. She was very good company, certainly 
the liveliest and brightest of the dozen or more octo- 
venarians I am acquainted with. I heard the story of her 
life—that long life in the village where she was born an‘ 
had spent sixty-five years of married life, and would lie 
in the churchyard with her mate. Her Christian name, 
she mentioned, was Priscilla, and it struck me that she 
must have been a very pretty and charming Priscilla about 
the year 1835. 

To return to the little ones: it was too near Bath for 
such a custom to survive among them, and it is the same 
everywhere ; you must get to a distance of ten or twenty 
miles from any large town, or big station, to meet with 
curtseying children. Even in villages at a distance from 
towns and railroads, in purely agricultural districts, the 
custom is dying out, if, for some reason, strangers are often 
een in the place. Such a village is Selborne, and an 
amusing experience I met with there some time ago 
serves to show that the old rustic simplicity of its inhabi- 
tants is now undergoing a change. 

I was walking in the village street with a lady friend 
when we noticed four little girls coming towards us with 
arms linked. As they came near they suddenly stopped 
and curtseyed all together im an exaggerated manner, 
dropping till their knees touched the ground, then spring- 
ing to their feet they walked rapidly away. From the 
hold, free, easy way in which the thing was done it was 
plain to see that they had been practising the art in some- 
thing of a histrionic spirit for the benefit of the pilgrims 
and strangers frequently seen in the village and for their 
own amusement. As the little Selbornians walked off 
they glanced back at us over their shoulders, exhibiting 
four roguish smiles on their four faces. The incident 
greatly amused us, but I am not sure that the Reverend 
Gilbert White would have regarded it in the same 
humorous light. 

Occasionally one even finds a village where strangers 
are not often seen which has yet outlived the curtsey. 
Such a place, I take it, is Alvediston, the small downland 


village on the upper waters of the Ebble, in southern 
Wiltshire. One day last summer I was loitering near the 
churchyard when a little girl, aged about eight, came 
from an adjoining copse with some wild flowers in her 
hand. She was singing as she walked and looked admir- 
ingly at the flowers she carried; but she could see me 
watching her out of the corners of her eyes. 

“ Good-morning,” said I. “It is nice to be out gather- 
ing flowers on such a day, but why are you not in 
school ?” 

“Why am I not in school?” in a tone of surprise. 
“ Because the holidays are not over. On Monday we 
open. 

“How delighted you will be!” 

“Oh no, I don’t /hink I shall be delighted,” she re- 
turned. Then I asked her for a flower, and apparently 
much amused she presented me with a water forget-me- 
not, then sauntered on to a small cottage close by. 
Arrived there, she turned round and faced me, her hand 
on the gate, and after gazing steadily for some moments 
exclaimed, “Delighted at going back to school—who ever 
heard such a thing?” and, bursting into a peal of musical 
child laughter, she went into the cottage. 

One would look for curtseys in the Flower Walk in 
Kensington Gardens as soon as in the hamlet of this re- 
markably self-possessed little maid. Her manner was 
exceptional; but, if we must lose the curtsey, and the 
rural little ones cease to mimic that pretty dropping 
motion of the nightingale, the kitty wren, and wheatear, 
cannot our village pastors and masters teach them some 
less startling and offensive form of salutation than the 
loud “Hullo!” with which they are accustomed to greet 
the stranger within their gates 

I shall finish with another story which might be en- 
titled “The Democrat against Curtseying.” ‘The scene 
was a rustic village, a good many miles from any railroad 
station, in the south of i:ngland. Here I made the 
acquaintance and was much in the society of a man who 
was not a native of the place, but had lived several 
years in it. Although only a working man, he had, by 
sheer force of character, made himself a power in the 
village. A total abstainer and non-smoker, a Dissenter in 
religion and lay-preacher where Dissent had never found a 
footing until his coming, and an extreme Radical in 
politics, he was naturally something of a thorn in the side 
oi the vicar and of the neighbouring gentry. 

But in spite of his extreme views and opposition to 
old cherished ideas and conventions, he was so liberal- 
minded, so genial in temper, so human, that he was very 
much liked even by those who were his enemies on prin- 
ciple; and they were occasionally glad to have his help 
and to work with him in any matter that concerned the 
welfare of the very poor in the village. 

After the first bitterness between him and the im- 
portant inhabitants had been outlived and a modu; 
vivendi established, the vicar ventured one day to remon- 
strate with this good but mistaken man on the subject of 
curtseying, which had always been strictly observed in the 
village. The complaint was that the parishioner’s wife 
did not curtsey to the vicaress, but on the contrary, when 
she met or passed her in the road she maintained an ex- 
ceedingly stiff, erect attitude, which was not right, and 
far from pleasant to the other. 

“Ts it then your desire,” said my democratic friend, 
“that my wife shall curtsey to your wife when they meet 
or pass each other in the village ?” 

“Certainly, that is my wish,” said the vicar. 

“Very well,” said the other; “ my wife is guided by 
me in such matters, and I am very happy to say that she is 
an obedient wife, and I shall tell her that she is to curtsey 
to your wife in future.” 

“Thank you,” said the vicar, “I am glad that you 
have taken it in a proper spirit.” 

“ But I have not yet finished,” said the other. “I was 
going to add that this command to my wife to curtsey to 
your wife will be made by me on the understanding that 
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you will give a similar command to your wife, and that 
when they meet and my wife curtseys to your wife, your 
wife shall at the same time curtsey to my wife.” 

The vicar was naturally put out and sharply told his 
rebellious parishioner that he was setting himself against 
the spirit of the teaching of the Master whom they both 
acknowledged, and who commanded us to give to every- 
one his due, with more to the same effect. But he failed 
to convince, and there was no curtseying. 

It was sometimes pleasant and amusing to see these 
two—the good old clergyman, weak and simple-minded, 
and his strong antagonist, the aggressive working man 
with his large frame and genial countenance and great 
white flowing beard—a Walt Whitman in appearance— 
working together for some good object in the village. It 
was even more amusing, but touching as well, to witness 
an unexpected meeting between the two wives, perhaps 
at the door of some poor cottage, to which both had gone 
on the same beautiful errand of love and compassion to 
some stricken soul, and exchanging only a short “ Good- 
day,” the democrat’s wife stiffening her knee-joints so 
as to look straighter and taller than usual. 


W. H. Hupson. 





THE NEW GROVE. 


HE old Grove—never an ideal piece of work—be- 
came more and more unsatisfactory to students 
as time went on, and the publishers have done 
well to reissue it in a revised and _ enlarged form, 
under the editorship of Mr. Fuller Maitland.* 
Whatever faults it had, and may still have, there 
is no similar work in English that can challenge com- 
parison with it—nothing so full, so varied, so thorough, 
in spite of the facts that occasionally too much space is 
devoted to people of secondary or tertiary importance and 
too little space to more worthy names, and that through- 
out the work there runs a spirit of implied, if not asserted, 
antagonism to some of the more recent developments of 
the art. On the last count, however, it would be absurd 
to quarrel with Mr. Maitland for doing his editorial work 
in his own way. Whoever the editor might have been, he 
was bound to display his own bias; and that Mr. Mait- 
land’s bias is sometimes not that of others of us should 
not blind us to the fact that his work has for the most 
part been done with great tact, great fairness, and an 
evident desire to lift controversy into an air above that of 
the contentious passions of the moment. In his own 
article on Elgar, for example, there is very little to quarrel 
with. He is known to belong to a camp that does not 
grow very enthusiastic over Elgar, which only makes it all 
the more gratifying that his article should be, on the 
whole, very sane and very just, even if a little tepid to 
the taste of some of us. 

One notes with pleasure the names of some new con- 
tributors and some new subjects. More space is now 
given to the men of the modern Russian School—Cui, 
Arensky, and others—and the articles are in the capable 
hands of Mrs. Newmarch. Mr. Hadow, Mr. Legge, Mr. 
Streatfeild, Mr. Herbert Thompson, Dr. Ernest Walker, 
Dr. Walford Davies, and others are welcome newcomers. 
The old imperfect article on Berlioz has been replaced by 
a careful and scholarly article by Mr. Hadow, whose 
work is always based on sound knowledge, while his writ- 
ing—good from the first—agets better with each thing he 
publishes. The inadequate Brahms of the old edition 
also disappears; in its place we have an excellent article 
by Mr. Maitland—partisan if you like, but partisan of the 
best kind. On one or two points we may question the 
wisdom of the editorial arrangements. In his preface Mr. 
Maitland implies that the three long articles of Sir George 
Grove—on Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Schubert—are 
te be left practically as they were in the earlier editions. 





*Grov-’s DicTIONARY OF Music AnD Musicians. Fdited 
by }. A. Fuller Maitland. Vol. L London; Miemillan, 1904. 
1s. net. 


The Beethoven and Schubert might be left to stand, but 
one must protest against so much valuable space being 
given to Mendelssohn. It is monstrous to let him have 
some hundred and twenty columns, while Bach gets only 
fourteen, Brahms nineteen, and Berlioz eleven. (The 
patchy and skimpy Bach article is especially inadequate. 
Could not Sir Hubert Parry or Mr. Maitland himself have 
done a solid fifty columns, say, upon him ?) The inevit- 
able result of this gorging of Mendelssohn to repletion is 
the starving of other men. The article on Bruckner, by 
Mr. Maitland, for example, ought never to have gone in. 
It is only three-quarters of a column long and is nothing 
more than a list of his works; better omit him altogether 
than treat him so scurvily as this. For, after all, what- 
ever opinion mav be held as to the final value of Bruck- 
ner’s music, he is a much more important figure in the 
history of music, and much better worth discussing, than 
a number of other people who appear in the dictionary. 
Algarotti and Arteaga, again, might have been treated 
more fully, and the necessary space taken, say, from 
Albani. One fails to see why there should be an 
article on Madame Butt and none on a real artist like 
Mr. John Coates ; or why Mr. Leonard Borwick should have 
half a columm and Harold Bauer get nothing at all. But 
no doubt these are trifling sins of omission and commis- 
sion, due to too great a pressure of work, that Mr. Mait- 
land will atone for in a later edition of the dictionary. 

I have not yet read the sixteen hundred columns 
through, but I have discovered one or two errors that may 
just as well be pointed out and rectified. 

The final paragraph of Grove’s old article on “ Analy- 
sis” should have been more thoroughly revised. What- 
ever may have been the case in 1880, it is certainly not 
true now that “analytical programmes do not appear to 
have been yet introduced into the concert-room abroad.” 
Mr. Maitland has cut out Grove’s final sentence as being 
inapplicable to present conditions, but, strangely enough, 
has allowed that quoted above to stand. 

In the article on Desirée Artét, some mention should 
have been made of the part she played in Tchaikovski’s 
life. 

In the article on “ Dictionaries of Music,” the writer 
has overlooked the admirable Musical Guide, in two 
volumes, edited by Mr. Rupert Hughes—perhaps the 
fullest and most useful thing, for its size, ever published. 

It is hardly correct to say that “every note . ’ 
may be called by three different names at least.” G sharp 
—A flat has two names only. 

The old error of the article on Alceste is repeated. It 
was not “the first (opera) in which Gluck attempted his 
new and revolutionary style.” It was indeed! to Alceste (in 
1767) that “the famous Dedicatory Epistle expounding 
his principles ” was prefixed ; but the reform of the opera 
had actually been begun five years earlier, in 1762, with 
Orfeo. 

In the article on Elgar, Mr. Maitland has fallen into 
an error in saying that the two “ Pomp and Circumstance ” 
marches were “ played for the first time at the Promenade 
Concert of October 22, 1901.” I had the pleasure of hear- 
ing the first performance, under Elgar himself, at the 
Liverpool Orchestral Society’s concert of October 19, 1901. 
Nor were the marches, I think, written with any thought of 
the Coronation, as Mr. Maitland seems to imply. 

In his note dealing with the Chopin literature, it is 
hard to see why Mr. Dannreuther has omitted to mention 
Mr. Huneker’s brilliant book—in many ways the finest of 
all Chopin studies. 

But errors and omissions of this kind are after all 
comparatively trifling. and do not affect the general excel- 
lence and utility of the volume. 

Of the new articles, the two most striking, so far as I 
have been able to see, are those of Mr. Maitland on 
Brahms and Mr. Hadow on Berlioz. They are models of 
concision, good writing, and general temperance of 
opinion. If one may find fault with them, it is merely on 
the grounds that make the dictionary as a whole not quite 
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satisfactory to some of us—that is, in their tacit assump- 
tion that absolute music is something fer se greater than 
poetic or programme music, and their somewhat patron- 
ising tone towards people who believe that the latter has 
as much right to exist as the former. It is this attitude of 
mid that gives the dictionary a slight pose of reaction, 
as if it were believed that great music ended with Brahms 
and that the later developments are only regrettable 
aberrations’. It piques our curiosity to know what will be 
done when the dictionary gets down to names like Strauss 
and Wolf. Mr. Maitland almost takes our breath away by 
comiméncing his article with the remark that Brahms is 
“the last of the great line of German masters.” People 
who have listened intelligently to the music of one Richard 
Strauss can hardly be expected to take ‘hat lying down. 
Mr. Maitland can only mean one of two things. If (a) he 
means that Brahms’s work is incomparably better than 
anything else done in the last twenty or thirty years, and 
that he is quite sure posterity will agree with him on the 
point, I would venture to quote to him a few words from 
the preface to the Oxford History of Music—an admirable 
publication with which he has an intimate conhection: 
“The more recent aspects of musical art . are 
yet too near us for complete and dispassionate judgment. 
With Brahms and Wagner, with Tchaikovski and Dvorik 
ond Richard Strauss, we are still liable to the faults of a 
hasty of ill-considered criticism, and must leave to a future 
generation the task of assigning them their place and ex- 
plaining the tendencies through which alone they can be 
interpreted.” If Mr. Maitland means (b) that Brahms 1s 
of “the great line” because he worked largely in the 
absoluté forms, then he is only voicing a personal bias. 
We catinot see the justice of claiming that “the great line” 
runs only through the symphonic form and its cultivators. 
Some people would be bold enough to say that Wagner, 
who found it difficult to understand the frame of mind 
from which absolute music and the enjoyment of it are 
born, was himself of “the great line.” Strauss, we take it, 
is the continuator of the Wagner esthetic, in the sense 
that, like Wagner, he prefers working upon a poetic basis 
to weaving abstract sound-patterns. It is merely arbitrary 
apriorism to assume that this order of mind is per se the 
inferior of the other. A. 

Admirers of poetic music will not, I trust, exhibit 
the esthetic narrowness that is too often a characteristic 
of the absolutists. There is really no reason why we 
should not enjoy equally Till Eulenspiegel, Die Gétter- 
dammerung, a Bache fugue, a Mozart or Beethoven sym- 
phony, and a Brahms concerto, without trying to divide 
them—not according to their achievement, but according 
to their subject-matter—into two categories—the sheep 
and the goats. There may not be much to choose be- 
tween thé prejudiced absolute musician and the prejudiced 
partisan of poetic music; but on the whole, I think the 
latter, with all his faults, is generally the Zeast prejudiced. 
One turns, for example, to Mr. Maitland’s article on 
“ Absolute Music,” and finds in it simply the old incon- 
clusive, haphazard assertiveness. No attempt is made to 
analyse the subject down to its foundations; it is suff- 
cient to “’eave ’arf-a-brick” at programme music and pass 
by, like the Levite, on the other side. Mr. Hadow’s able 
article on Berlioz, again, suffers slightly, here and there, 
from the same dogmatic apriorism. But, as I said at the 
comméncement, we cannot quarrel with Mr. Maitland and 
his colleagues for expressing their own bias in their 
writings rather than the bias of someone else ; all we have 
a right to do is to warn the sincere student of esthetics 
that the question of absolute and poetic music is not quite 
so easily disposed of as Grove's Dictionary would have 
us believe. 

ERNEST NEWMAN. 





MR. YEATSS NEW PLAY. 
COLERIDGE made this note: “Item: that dramatic poetry 
must be poetry hid in thought and passion, not thought or 


passion disguised in the dress of poetry.” Apply this stan- 


dard to the modern poetical drama in English, and what 
survives ? Little indeed but certainly this latest play of 
Mr. Yeats. 

In a drama of the heroic period we expect to see person- 
ages who have been idealised in the sequent Imagination of 
the poets and, it may be, still more idealised in our own. 
If culture be anything, it should be the gracious fosterer of 
ideals. But the great primary passions are eternal, and it is 
probable the human nature possessed by them in that vast 
world was not greatly different from our own under the 
same puissant influence. It is only the incidental mini- 
strants that change. And, thus, On Baile’s Strand, con- 
cerning itself with the inevitable passion of love, has a 
human interest for any time which transcends the interest 
of its legendary atmosphere. We could be scarcely more 
surprised at Mr. Yeats’s hero in a motor-car than an Eliza- 
bethan audience was at a clock striking within the walls of 
ancient Rome: but for a different reason. The great 
protagonist of the play, Cuchullin, is in his decline 
and, to secure a universal audience for him, is 
shown in one of those intervals in life when the hero 
in that period, and in ours the man of affairs, returned to 
dream in peace of some old love. Memory, imagination, 
are barren brides for passion: and this drama is the tragedy 
of passion and imagination. The plans of the High King, 
Concobar, for the building of Emain, do not interest 
Cuchullin; rather would he speak to his followers—and he 
loves to have youth about him—of some “ fierce woman ”— 

‘One is content awhile 

With a soft woman who folds up our lives 

In silky network. Then, one knows not why 

But one’s away after a flinty heart.” 
When, therefore, the son Aoife had borne him returns 
under bonds to fight him and tell his name only at sword’s 
point, the old warrior-spirit is gone and he would have 
peace for his dreams. But Concobar, in a finely-conceived 
scene, commands Cuchullin, who is “his man,” to fight 
and, in the event, the son is killed. 

In the opening of the play a fool and a crafty blind 
man are made to speak what is practically a prologue; at 
the end they speak an epilogue. The fool and the blind 
man, shadows of Cuchullin and Concobar, represent the 
comedy, the insincere side of the drama. That element 
seems to me the weak point in construction. Its genesis is 
in one of the numerous subtleties which may be discovered 
in reading the book but which, in a one-act play, retard 
rather than advance the dramatic action. It would seem as 
if Mr. Yeats, lingering lovingly and masterfully over. his 
details, forgot to regard his play as a synthesis. In a 
longer play the tragedy and comedy might blend, but here 
they go on as two streams which flowing side by side never 
unite. Thus, we get a play burning from beginning to end 
with surreptitious dramatic speeches which are like mosaics 
in the sun but produce no unified impression. It is a 
largesse de richesses,a plav which suffers from its own to- 
great brilliancy: to the audience—a procession of irrele- 
vant genius. 

The acting on the whole was scarcely adequate. So 
subtle a play would require actors of many years’ experience. 
But, as the Fool, Mr. W. G. Fay was admirable; Mr. F. J. 
Fay’s Cuchullin was not without merit, and Mr. George 
_ Concobar was good. There is no woman in the 

MAURICE Joy. 





WATTS AND SANDYS. 
THE ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION. 


Se IS winter at Burlington House honour is being done 
to the memory of George Frederick Watts and 
Frederick Sandys. “ A great fellow, or I’m much mistaken 
—great as one of those Savoy knots of rock,” wrote John 
Ruskin of Watts in a flash of prescience. Anticipatory the 
verdict was, for it was given in 1857, before the painter 
had come fully into his artistic inheritance; even before 
he had begun the series of famous portraits which, equally 
with his pictorialisation of philosophic ideas, were to render 
him so unique a force in the century. Ruskin’s foreknow- 
ledge, however, was based on something more than youth’s 
promise, for Watts had already shown his Italianate apti- 
tude for working colour on the grand scale, and was 
even then engaged on the “ Hemicycle of Lawyers” for 
the Hall of Lincoln’s Inn—a fresco in which his indi- 
vidual genius emerges triumphant from the untamed 
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Raphaelism of the “Caractacus” and other early efforts 
at mural decoration. This big enterprise was not carried 
through till 1859. In the same year he painted his first 
portrait of Tennyson. The date is one of supreme import- 
ance, not only on account of these two facts, but also be- 
cause it begins the twenty years of his best period in por- 
traiture, and, in addition, marks the slipping away of his 
dream of an art devoted to State-encouraged decoration. 
In 1859 the destiny of the “Savoy rock” began to shape 
itself definitely in accordance with existing worldly cir- 
cumstances ; the painter realised that his talent could find 
but insufficient scope in the decorative undertakings of the 
day, and elected to divert the flow of his art into its 
secondary channel—decorative portraiture. 

To-day he is better remembered for his portraits than 
for his mural decorations, and it may be said at once that 
the display of the former here is as representative as could 
well be collected. But it is a curious and instructive 
point to notice that the quality in these portraits, that 
makes both for their greatness and their attraction, is not 
the decorative quality. Although Watts was a decorator 
by instinct, and stepped directly, as it were, from straight- 
forward decoration to decorative portraiture, the decora- 
tive side of the latter is that which affects us least. What 
gives the distinctive character to his portraiture is its 
intimate human sentiment—the sentiment that in works 
like the “ Joachim,” the “ Burne-Jones,” the “John Stuart 
Mill,” in these galleries, transforms the likeness of the man 
into the reflection of the man’s soul. We are conscious 
all the while that the decorative motive is there, but we 
remain unaware of its insistence. Thus the famous full- 
length of the Hon. Mrs. Percy Wyndham, with its back- 
ground and accessories curiously and coldly reminiscent 
of Albert Moore, its finely statuesque figure and severe 
pose, is in its entirety far less suggestive of Watts’s art 
than the music-vibrating Joachim, the Olympian Leighton, 
or even the bluffly British Millais. Yet the first-named 
is a magnificent example of the decorative portraiture that 
followed the painter's mural designs so closely as to be 
indivisible therefrom, and it appears as the logical outcome 
of those immature colour planes, tricked into semblance 
of Lely or Lawrence arrangement, that characterise such 
early canvases as “The Sisters” (No. 43), or “The 
Countess Spencer” or “ The Lady Castletown” (No. 136). 
Whence, then, comes it that Watts, while always retaining 
a certain decorative sense in portraiture, makes his appeal 
primarily as an interpreter of the inner moods of mankind ? 
The decorative principle in his art can be traced to the 
Elgin Marbles, his first and chief mentor, and the har- 
monious disposition of colour masses to the subsequent 
study of Raphael. But his divergence from the purely 
decorative into the psychological aim cannot be said to 
be part of his artistic inheritance from either, nor could he 
have drawn his intellectual inspiration from the empty 
British talent of the mid-century. One must, rather, find 
the reason in the man himself, ascribing it to something 
that lay latent in him all the time he was developing his 
strength according to the prescribed conventions, to a 
quality of thought peculiarly his own. 

The didactic value of this exhibition of a didactic 
artist is very great, especially when it is studied in the 
light of the chronological list given at the end of the cata- 
logue. The early period, which includes the Byronic por- 
trait of himself, executed at seventeen, the first Academy 
canvas, entitled “The Wounded Heron,” and fragments 
of the cartoon for the “ Caractacus,” is particularly well 
represented. Watts, it will be remembered, went to Italy 
on the money prize for the abortive “Caractacus” design, 
and remained there four years; returning, immersed in 
Raphael’s teaching, in time for the outburst of English pre- 
Raphaelism which left him practically unscathed. The 
years of his greatest painting activity were 1860-80. Dur- 
ing this time he not only reached the zenith of his portrait 
art but also executed many of those symbolical subject pic- 
tures which, fraught with semi-mystic interpretations, and 
dazzling in their iridescent colours, earned him a fame 


that of late years showed a tendency to eclipse that of 
his portraiture. Two pictures here, separated by a term 
of twelve years, serve to illustrate the steady expansion of 
his intellectual courage. The “ Fata Morgana” of 1865, 
a subject taken from Boiardo’s “ Orlando Innamorato,” 
represents the class of work in which the painter borrowed 
the idea from literature, giving his own interpretation to its 
expression, and enriching the poetic fable with devices of 
his own for extracting all the meaning of which it is cap- 
able. In so far that the theme owes its source to an 
idea that has already been expressed in letters, this is a 
literary picture. But later on, as his power increased, he 
grew to depend for his conceptions more on his own in- 
tellect, less on that of others. Thus in the “Love and 
Death,” one of a world-renowned series, the artist is both 
creator and expounder of his own creation. If there is 
adaptation it is subconscious ; the canvas, to all intent and 
purpose, is the pictorialisation of a personal thought. Side 
by side with these are the lighter allegories—such works 
as the recent “ Trifles light as Air” are splendid incon- 
sistencies in so grave a teacher—and the landscapes. He 
began painting landscape occasionally at an early age, and, 


like Mr. Holman Hunt, lavished on it a sorupulousness of 


thought and technical accomplishment not less than that 
pertaining to the figure subjects “The Alps, Savoy,” 
painted in 1888, a smallish picture of mountain scenery 
wonderfully felt, is characteristically intense and pleasantly 
free from the too baffling symbolism that found its way into 
one or two later efforts. Finally, there is his sculpture 
the one branch of his art that is unrepresented here save 
by the permanent “ Physical Energy” in the Quadrangle. 
Only in the fact that the exhibition lacks this last over- 
whelming vindication of the artist’s sense of form can it be 
judged incomplete. So we leave him without attempt at 
classification. Realist in his penetration of innermost 
humanity ; idealist when the ideal called ; half mystic, half 
actualist; deoorator and plastic modeller of the best; 
colourist in the sheer joy of colour ; sculptor, painter, artist, 
and teacher ; for the moment, at any rate, he defies placing. 

Gallery 5 is devoted to the work of the late Frederick 
Sandys. It is a little difficult to understand the motive 
of this supplementary exhibition; one may also express 
mild wonder that a sculptural exploit by a living Acade- 
mician should occupy the Central Hall. Sandys, though 
his death, like that of Watts, occurred last year, has no 
special claim to be considered by the Academy, unless it 
consists of the strong contrast he affords to the other; 
and the display of his work, following so close upon that 
at the Leicester Galleries, would not have suffered by post- 
ponement. Primarily a black and white draughtsman of 
the sixties, he attained to a certain exquisiteness in his 
craft; but his range was as confined as Watts’s was bound- 
less, and his pretty, delicate drawings and paintings are 
necessarily out of sympathy with the neighbouring evi 
dences of monumental conception and technical courage. 
The gift that he possessed is well demonstrated by the pen- 
and-ink “ King Peleas’s Daughter holding the vessel of the 
Sangrael,” by the “Helen of Troy,” a muuch later chalk 
drawing of dramatic power and beauty, by the oil portraits 
of Mrs. Stephen Lewis and Mrs. Clabburn, and the chalk 
drawings of Mrs. Arthur Flower and Mrs. Brand, the last 
two being executed on paper of his favourite green tint ; 
all of which show dainty perfection of drawing and a subtly 
intricate appreciation of textures. The “ Proud Maisie” 
and “Lady Greensleeves” are familiar examples; the 
“Vivien” (1863), with its beautifully drawn and painted 
hands, is interesting as an adoption of the pre-Raphaelite 
colour creed ; interesting, also, are the two “ Designs for 
an Eastern Subject” (No. 263), showing the same figure 
first undraped and then draped, and thereby instructing us 
in the artist’s methods. The draped studies of Leighton 
and Albert Moore were accomplished with the same 
measure of honest preliminary toil, but the practice is far 
from being universal, and Sandys is accordingly entitle 
to all the credit of his painstaking industry. 
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PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpvon, Thursday. 

| AM confirmed in the view that next March, or 

thereabouts, will be the date of the General 
Election. It is even said to be definitely decided. This 
is probably in advance of the truth; but at present 
there are no signs of an intention to press the Session 
through. A March dissolution gives the Government 
time to bring forth their little ewe lamb in the shape 
of an electioneering measure, the Aliens Bill, while it 
puts on their successors the difficulty of devising an un- 
promising Budget. But I fancy the real motive which 
now makes for an appeal to the country is that the false- 
ness of the situation is now being borne in on all men’s 
minds, and that the Government cannot resist this feel- 
ing any longer. Their position is thoroughly un- 
constitutional, and ought long ago to have been 
forced by resolute fighting—by combined sapping 
assaulting, after the Nogi fashion. But 
it is also, I am_ sure, internally weak and 
broken. The Ministry has no policy. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has one, or he has dreams and adumbrations 
of something like a policy. And Mr. Chamberlain is 
no longer in cordial relations with the Ministerial 
forces. He has arrived at a stage in his disappointing, 
flickering, but still posszble adventure when he must, in 
loyalty to those who are backing him, create a definite 
position for it and endeavour to ensure its future. 
Things have not been going so well for him of late. 
Mr. Balfour’s nothingarianism is being preferred by a 
good many Tory candidates—notably those for Staly- 
bridge and Dorset—and the meagreness of his plat- 
form for the Limehouse meeting must have been deeply 
disappointing. For he has some real force with the 
Tory rank and file, especially in London. There and 
there alone Chamberlainism is, I think, a strength. 
Suburban villadom is with him, and it is a sign of the 
confusion in which Mr. Balfour has landed his party that 
his campaign is somehow mixed up in the minds of 
this highly educated class with Liberalism itself. Thus 
a London Liberal candidate told me the other day that 
he met a gentleman of this type who informed him that 
he meant to vote Liberal next election. ‘‘ Yes, sir, we 
want a change of policy. Mr. Chamberlain’s system 
forme.” And this experience was not a solitary one. 
Ina word, Mr. Chamberlain’s position, bad as it is, is 
not so bad that he is under the necessity of accepting 
Mr. Balfour’s watering of his policy. 

* . * * * 

I find a good deal of anxiety as to the Continental 
situation in quarters which cannot be described as 
alarmist. The fear is that Germany is really pushing 
Russia on to force the affair in the North Sea, as she 
pushed her on in the Far East, leaving her in the lurch 
when the inevitable tug of war came with Japan. These 
alarms may be the result of the ingenious legends which 
fill the active brain of the editor of the Vational Review, 
at one time a strong pro-German, or they may have a 
more substantial basis. But Count von Biilow’s dis- 
claimer of an anti-English policy has not satisfied a 
good many observers of foreign politics here, who by 
no means share the Teutophobe frenzy. The same 


and 


perturbation exists in France, where public opinion is 
perhaps the most resolute factor in favour of peace 
France has all along recog- 


that exists in Europe. 





nised the great danger that the war may involve us 
with Russia, and she is labouring with zeal to avert 
this result. And a great many of her public men think 
that Germany is equally resolved that under no circum- 
stances shall England and Russia be friends. At pre- 
sent their relations are bad enough. I suppose Lord 
Curzon’s Persian excursions are an answer to the 
elaborate projects of the Russo-Persian railways, 
converging on Teheran and the Persian Gulf 
on one hand and on Meshed and Herat on another. At 
any rate these demonstrations, and the ineffably silly 
and wanton expedition to Tibet, have done more harm 
even than the Japanese Alliance, and I suppose German 
policy is to regard these follies with satisfaction. The 
trouble is that Mr. Balfour, surely one of the most 
incapable of English Prime Ministers, restrains Lord 
Curzon no more than he restrained Mr. Chamberlain, 
and that there is no sign of steadiness, no capacity for 
measuring world-politics, in any direction where the 
Government is at work. 
. + * * + 

The remedy, as far as one can see it, is to strengthen 
the Anglo-French entenfe by every means in our 
power. All the best forces in France—and I except 
Nationalism and its ally, Clericalism—are sincerely 
interested in such a result, and nearly all the 
possible successors to M. Combes — excepting 
perhaps a man of the type of M. Doumer—might be 
trusted to forward it. M. Delcassé doubtless looks 
at politics more exclusively from the point of view 
of the Russian alliance, and he was not one of the 
most active forces on the side of the diplomacy which 
produced the Anglo-French Convention. That instru- 
ment, it is not an exaggeration to say, was almost 
entirely the work of the King, whom, said a French- 
man of light and leading to me, ‘‘I think to be the 
greatest statesman in Europe.” But M. Delcassé is not 
an enemy of England or of peace, and he was at least the 
loyal executant of the recent understanding. But if 
we want France to help us, and to help Europe, our 
statesmen must see to it that one cause of misunder- 
standing with Russia is not piled upon another. And 
this is precisely what the last twelve months have 
produced. 

+ * * * * 

The London newspaper world is again full of 
stories of the purchase of great daily newspapers. A 
considerable Tory organ is said to have fallen (at the 
second shot) to one adventurer’s bow and quiver ; 
another speculative firm has been issuing invitations to 
journalists all and sundry to join its staff, or rather 
its staffs. The attempt to corner a profession will of 
course fail, but it seems to me that the Free Trade 
and Liberal Parties, against which a good deal of 
this wild-cat manceuvring is aimed, take it a little 
coolly, and ought to see to it that the great wave 
of progressive journalism which swept over the 
country during the second half of last century is not 
submerged by the new invasion. ‘The significant fact, 
at present, is that the commercialised and vulgarised 
type of newspaper which has aimed at supplanting the 
more thoughtful journals has shown no capacity for 
gaining political influence. It has come into full being 
just when the reaction was beginning to lose its force. 
That is not unnatural, for people without convictions 
themselves cannot in the nature of things convince 
others. They reflect moods ; they do not feed principles. 
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The case of the Standard is in point. It was un- 
doubtedly a power when Mr. Pearson took it ; it has 
undoubtedly ceased to be a force since that evént. 

* * * * . 

The fall of Port Arthur has turned men’s 
thoughts to the way of peace, but for the moment we 
must expect the trend of events in Russia to be un- 
favourable. There is reason to think that the articles 
of Captain Klado, a brilliant disciple of Mahan, have 
diverted the eyes of the directing classes from land to 
sea. They will, therefore, be inclined to minimise the 
loss of Port Arthur, and will fix their attention on the 
chance of saving the situation by an effort to regain 
the command of the sea. This ia its turn will 
involve the staying of the progress of Rojdestvensky’s 
fleet until a third squadron can be fitted out, for 
Klado’s criticism showed that the strength of Togo 
and Kamimura was nearly double that of the Russian 
admiral. That issue, again, involves the enormously 
important question whether we will assent to the 
passage of the Dardanelles by the re-inforcing 
squadron. Probably, therefore, we shall get a decisive 
view of the policy of the autocracy when we hear of the 
new instructions to Rojdestvensky. There remains, of 
course, the alternative that the fall of Port Arthtir 
may so precipitate events in Poland, Georgia, Finland, 
and the capital itself that the ‘‘ revolution” of which 
Prince Galitzin speaks will destroy all the Tsar’s plartis 
and prove to him that the preservation of his throne 
depends, not on the prosecution of the war, bat on his 
success in finding a way of peace. For it must be 
remembered that in the events of the last few weeks 
the extreme party has held its hand and has let the 
Liberals try first. Now that they have failed, the 
autocracy has to sustain the full weight of the real 
revolutionary movement, and on its strength depends 
the issue. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE PLACE OF CAMPION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,-—It is perhaps better not to speak of a book when 
one has only read the index ; and when one has to make an 
apology it is perhaps wiser as well as better to make it un- 
grudgingly. I confined myself strictly, in my former letter, 
to correcting your contributor’s misstatement. If he thinks 
it inadequate to give four poems of Campion in a space so 
limited that there is room for but one specimen of Marlowe, 
and to say that the body of verse of which they form part 
is “such as probably could not be got together in any 
quarter-century of any nation’s history since the foundation 
of the world,” I cannot help it. But as he seems still to 
question my appreciation of Campion’s place in English 
literature, perhaps you will allow me to give a few facts. 

When Mr. Bullen’s editio princeps of Campion’s Col- 
lected Works appeared (two years after my book, the “ Bib- 
liographical Index” of which, therefore, perhaps naturally, 
does not mention it) I welcomed this as a “ great service” 
in the second edition of Elizabethan Literature (1890). In 
my Seventeenth Century Lyrics (1892) 1 included ¢héirteen 
poems of Campion, with enthusiastic comment. In 1898 I 
gave him good part of two pages in my Short History 
of English Literature, and to bring the older book into 
line added a special detailed note in its (sixth) edition of 
that year. In 1902, having to notice his prosodic views in 
my //istory of Criticism (Vol. I1.), | was not content without 
repeating admiration of his poetry. If this chain of testi- 
mony does not satisfy your contributor, once more, I can- 
not help it. But it may perhaps satisfy you, Sir, and other 
persons whose satisfaction is of importance.—-Your, etc., 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

January 1, 1905. 


MR. MASSINGHAM AND GABRIEL SYVETON. 


Sir,--In the last number of The Speaker an English 
journalist, Mr. Massingham, attacked the memory of 
M. Gabriel Syveton, calling him “a man as repellent in 
character as in appearance.” Why ? Nobody would ques- 
tion Mr. Massingham’s right to his own ideal of masculine 
beauty and his own opinion of M. Syveton’s career: he is 
welcome, of course, to prefer the features of M. de Pres- 
sensé and the domestic virtue of M. Bourgeois, the face and 
the public morals of M. Joseph Reinach. But if the subject 
is at all interesting to English people they should be told 
at least whether, in writing of a man who is dead and was 
not his countryman in this tome, he is satisfying 
some obscure personal resentment, or merely endors- 
ing the ipsa dixit of a neuropathic subject and the 
tattle of a Flemish maidservant. Or is Mr. Massing- 
ham's dislike of the French politician stimulated by 
his disapproval of a party? He tells us that M. 
Syveton was “a typical member of perhaps the most dis- 
reputable of European parties.” This somewhat intem- 
perate phrase should imply that Mr. Massimgham knows a 
good deal about the composition of the rank ahd file of 
Nationalism in the great towns and in the country. But it is to 
be presumed that it is aimed either at the personality of promi- 
nént Nationalists or at the public actiotts and the line # 
policy with which Nationalism is identified. Pray, does Mr. 
Massingham think Paul Dérouléde a disreputable person? 
Is he acquainted with M. Jules Lemaitre? In what par- 
ticulars do MM. Ferdinand Brunetiére, Maurice Barrés, 
Frangois Coppée, Admiral Bienaimé, Guyot de Villeneuve, 
Gauthier de Clagny, Godefroi Cavaignac, fall short of his 
standard of respectability, or shall we say of honour, per- 
sonal courage, integrity, and cultivation? Is it through 
one men, or in spite of them, that Nationalism is disreput- 
able: 

Let me remind your readers (Mr. Massingham can 
hardly have forgotten) that the French Nationalists have 
dared to denounce cosmopolitan finance as the cor- 
rupter of Europe; like the best of the English 
Liberals—the English Nationalists—they saw an 
effect of this Eastern poison upon our _ healthy 
system in the shabby enterprise against the Dutch Republics 
of South Africa. And these are some of the things which, 
in ard out of the French Parliament, they have protested 
against most resoluttly: the abandonment of the National 
attitude in regard to the annexation of Alsace and part of 
Lorraine by Prussia, without the consent of their inhabitants ; 
the proved maladministration of the French Navy ; the at- 
tempt of a sectatian minority to deprive French parents of 
their right to send their children to Catholi¢ schools: the 
establishment by agents of a secret and illegal association 
of an unofficial, but officially protected, inquisition into the 
faith and convictions of men loyally sérving the Republic 
with theit swords ; the false imprisonment of four honest men 
on a charge of malversation so flimsy that at the last 
moment, in unprecedented circumstances, it was withdrawn 
by the Ministry which had preferred it (I mean the Dautriche 
case, the development of which was oddly ignored by most 
of our newspapers), Is it by its opposition to these iniquities 
that Nationalism has deserved Mr. Massingham’s epithet ? 

It is the theory of a political crime which makes the 
Syveton mystery most intcresting to foreigners. As a whole, 
the English Press, by keeping in the background the ele- 
ments which might appear to some men to favour that theory, 
has shown a perhaps unconscious solicitude for the reputation 
of French Freemasonry, which stands a¢cused of compass- 
ing, directly or indirectly, the removal of a formidable adver- 
sary. It is singular that Mr. Massingham does not think it 
worth while to discuss the charge. He finds it easier to tell us 
that “all the physical facts point to suicide, the motives for 
which were ample,” than to explain the unlocked door, the 
choice of date (the eve of a political triumph), and, in face of 
the charge of embezzlement so far unsupported by any soit 
of published evidence, the fa¢t that M. Syveton had selected 
the president and vice-president of the Patrie Francaise as 
witnesses to character in his trial. He passes lightly from 
gratuitous abuse to assume the truth of allegations circum- 
stantially disputed. Why? What ground of sympathy, un- 
less it be mere ue of the Catholic Church, can exist be- 
tween him, an English Liberal, and the coalition whose in- 


terests are evidently served by the blackening of the dead 
deputy’s character, the coalition which has forgiven M. 
Jaurés his baptismal water from the Jordan, but despairs of 
the Republic if a French officer is reported to have heard 
Mass-—-in a word, the Combes Cabinet and its worshipful 
masters ?>—Yours, etc., 


January 3, 1905. 


F. Y. Eccusgs. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
CHURCH AND KING.* 

R. TREVELYAN has performed a great literary 
i feat. He has written the history of England 
during the seventeenth cegtury in a single volume 
which is neither wanting in facts nor overladen with 
details. Books possessing one or other of these faults 
are common enough. There are histories which are 
little more than lists of names and dates, and histories 
which are only a string of philosophical reflections 
upon facts which the reader is supposed to have 
found for himself elsewhere. Here we have both, 
In Mr. Trevelyan’s pages the course of events from 
1603 to 1714 can be clearly followed, while the 
events themselves fall ipto their proper place, as 
incidents in a long constitutional and religious struggle. 
It is open to question, perhaps, whether the volume 
would not have ended more naturally with 1688. Mr. 
Trevelyan does not at all exaggerate the importance of 
James H.’s fight. But for that, “Fory principles and, 
indeed, Fory interests would not have allowed him to 
be deposed,” and with James II. on the throne, even 
under adequate constitutional restraints, “we could 
not have obtained that union of parties, and that 
strong monarchical administration on behalf of national 
and Parliamentary ideals, on which depended the future 
progress of England and the immediate salvation of 
Europe.” After this the change effected by the death 
of Anne reads as something of an anti-climax. ‘‘ So 
the principle of religious toleration triumphed in 
England, though many generations passed before it 
developed into that of religious equality.” Not, indeed, 
that toleration, as the first step towards equality, was 
not as great an advance as the establishment of Parlia- 
mentary govergment, hut it does not make the same 
appeal to the imaginatiop. It is of little moment, 
however, whege the period begins or ends. Its central 
interest must abways lie in the twenty years between 
1640 and 1660, ‘his is the heroic age of our domestic 
annals, the age in which the English people showed of 
what stuff they were made, the age which presents the 
most romantic and twa of the greatest figures in Eng- 
lish history. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s volume is one of six, and there 
is an inevitable disadvantage attending the par- 
tition of a nation’s history between several authors, 
Events will not arrange themselves i in the right com- 
partments. Each century hgs its roots in the centuries 
that have gome befoge, The seed ‘and the fruit fall to 
different hands to describe, and are subjected to an 
analysis conducted possibly on different principles. 
But we can no longer get history written on any other 
plan. The materials have become too unmanageable 
to be handled by any single man. The modern student, 
as Mr. Oman truly says ip his “Introductory note’ 
to the series, ‘‘dishikes stirring beyond the boundary of 
the subject, or the short periad, on which he has made 
himself a specialist.” Still, Mr. Frevelyan bas suffered 
from having to begin where he does. The religious 
quarrels which play so large a part in the reign of James 
l. were a legacy from the settlement which Elizabeth 
and Cecil had imposed ypon a people half reluctant and 


*ENGLAND UNDER THE Stuarts. By, G. M. Trevelyan. 
London: Methuen. 10s. 6d, net. 





half indifferent. The effect of that settlement had been 
the effect of all schemes of comprehension which have 
for their object the reconcilement of comtraries. The 
Church of England was the one form of religion to 
which a good subject could belong, and, as this 
was distasteful alike to Puritans and to Catholics, 
the natural result of this policy was to make 
bad subjects of both. Had the Roman Catholic laity 
been left to themselves they might perhaps have 
soon ceased to be the authors of political disturbance. 
But they were not left to themselves. Their spiritual 
superiors had not given up the hope of restoring 
England to the Roman obedience, and the Government 
saw in even the mildest efforts to bring this about an 
attack directed against its existence. The Puritans 
were a more dangerous element still. What- 
ever the Roman Catholic laity may have been in the 
imagination of the Jesuits, they did not themselves 
dream of anything but toleration. They would have 
been content to leave the Church of England alone if 
they had been neither forced by the Government 
nor forbidden by the Pope to attend her services. 
The Puritans, on the other hand, were a party inside the 
Church, and they were bent upon remaking it on the 
lines of the German and Swiss Reformers. Conse- 
quently they were always at issue with the Sovereign — 
under Elizabeth, and again under Charles I., because 
the Sovereign held a religious theory which conflicted 
with their own ; under James I., because the Sovereign 
was convinced that the Puritan system was dangerous 
to Royalty. The Puritans became associated with 
Parliamentary government, because Parliameat was the 
only authority which sympathised with their ecclesias- 
tical aims. At any moment between 1604 and 1640, if 
the House of Commons could have had its way, High 
Churchmen, even in the very limited sense which the 
term then bore, would have been given the choice 
between Puritan services and Puritan prisons. 

The result of this was to give fresh importance to 
the doctrine of the Royal Supremacy. In the person 
of Henry VIII. this doctrine was the expression of 
the King’s imperious will. Under Elizabeth it em- 
bodied the national regjstance to foreign influence. 
Under James I. it became to Churchmen a bulwark 
against a Parliament bent on carrying the Reformation 
further. Rome had ceased to be a danger, or in so far 
as she remained one she could be kept in check by the 
penallaws. But Puritanism was a danger close at hand. 
The rising school of Churchmen who looked to Hooker 
and Andrewes as their guides found their worst enemy 
in the House of Commans. But for the King, the 
Church of England as they knew it and wished more 
and more to make it would have been overthrown half 
a century sooner than it was. The Puritans did not 
ask for toleration. Ip those days no one, save a few 
Quakers and Baptists, thought freedom of worship 
worth having unless it carried with it freedom to im- 
pose their owa worship upon other people. Consequently 
High Churchmen saw in the Royal supremacy their 
only protection against the ascendency of a Puritan 
Parliament and the establishment of a Puritan Church. 
It seemed at one time, indeed, that even the Royal 
supremacy might fail them, and that a Puritan King 
might give effect to the wishes of a Puritan House of 
Commons. But here death stood their friend. The 
Annus Salutis of the English Church was 1612, the year 
when Prince Henry died. 
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The constitutional struggle is described by Mr. 
Trevelyan with great skill and, save in one point, with 
admirable impartiality. He does not allow his dislike 
of the ends to which great qualities may be directed to 
destroy his admiration for the qualities themselves. 
We have a good example of this in the brief sentences 
in which he passes judgment on the authors of the 
Gunpowder Plot: 

‘“« The fierce eye of universal hatred that has been fixed 
on them for three centuries has in fact detected no stain 
upon their conduct, except the one monstrous illusion that 
murder is right, which put all their virtues at the devil’s 
service. Courage cold as steel, self-sacrifice untainted by 
jealousy or ambition, readiness when all was lost to endure 
all, raises the Gunpowder Plot into a story cf which the 
ungarnished facts might well be read by those of every 
faith, not with shame or anger, but with enlarged admiration 
and pity for the things that men can do.” 

Mr. Trevelyan’s description of Archbishop Laud’s 
policy is hostile but accurate. Indeed, that po icy 
has now no friends. The modern High Churchman 
dislikes it as much as the Low Churchman, because, 
though he approves Laud’s aims, he thinks the 
means he took to compass them both wrong and futile. 
That Laud was a persecutor, except in a sense in 
which everybody else was then a persecutor, cannot be 
charged against him. It was the common error of the 
time, the one instrument which approved itself to King 
or Parliament, to Bishop or Puritan. Where Laud’s 
policy is so alien from those who might be supposed to 
be, and indeed in a sense really are, his spiritual 
descendants, is his Erastianism. ‘‘ The High Church- 
man,” says Mr. Trevelyan, “ cared no more for the 
spiritual independence of the Church than for the 
political liberty of the State. The King was their facto- 
tum. . . . . The discipline over morals which Laud exer- 
cised in the ecclesiastical courts with a vigour worthy 
of the Scottish kirk, he regarded so little as a spiritual 
function that he sometimes consulted Charles about 
the punishments he should award for sin.” This 
inconsistency, so strange to modern eyes, had its 
origin in the necessity of the case. Under Charles I. 
Churchmen were Royalists forthe same reason that 
Puritans were Parliamentarians. If they were to 
remain Churchmen they could be nothing else. There 
came a time when even men so little in love with the 
King’s aims and methods as Hyde were forced to take 
his side. When once differences of religion have esta- 
blished themselves in the State toleration is the only 
practicable policy, but it took Englishmen three centuries 
to learn the lesson. ‘Till it was learned persecution fol- 
lowed persecution, all prompted by the same motive 
though directed against different foes. Mr. Trevelyan 
thoroughly sees this, though he occasionally seems to 
discover greater virtue in one set of persecutors than 
in the other. Even then, however, he is quite fair, 
though the effort to be so is a little more visible. But 
no one need quarrel with his final estimate of Laud. 
‘*The religion that dictated every action of his modest, 
unselfish, and conscientious life was genuine, but cold, 
orderly, and formal.” 

The least satisfactory part of Mr. Trevelyan’s 
picture of the Puritan revolution is his treatment of 
Strafford. I do not mean that his narrative is less 
just at this point than at others, for the character 
of the conflict between the Parliament and the one man 
of genius on the King’s side is no longer in dispute. 
Each combatant was fighting for his life. The impeach- 
ment and the attainder were the acts of men who 
honestly believed that if they did not have Strafford’s 
head he would certainly have theirs. Nor can it be said 
with any approach toconfidence that they were wrong. 
If Strafford had been left in prison, and had escaped, 
the conduct and probably the event of the Civil War 
would have been different. But Mr. Trevelyan 
does not, as it seems to me, bring out with the neces- 
sary clearness the moral equality of the two parties. 
Strafford’s idea of a beneficent monarchy tempered 
rather than controlled by Parliament had as much sup- 





port in the Constitution as the Parliamentary idea. 
Each had to meet a new state of things ; and while the 
one met it by stepping forward, the other proposed to 


mect it by stepping backward. And if Pym and 
Hampden could have looked forward twelve years 
and seen the fate which was to overtake the Parlia- 
ment for whose liberties they fought at the hand of 
Cromwell, they might well have wondered on which 
side the real interests of freedom lay. 

The ordinary reader will no longer have any 
excuse for remaining ignorant of this period of English 
history. The interest of Mr. Trevelyan’s narrative is 
so sustained and his grasp of the subject so complete 
that no one who begins the volume will be tempted to 


leave any part of it unread. D. C. LatueBury. 


THE HUMANITY OF BUNYAN. 

Joun Bunyan. By the author of Mark Rutherford, etc 
** Literary Lives” Series. Lendon: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 

THE PILGRim’s ProGrEss. By John Bunyan. With eight illus- 
trations in colour by Gertrude Demain Hammond A. and 
C. Black. 6s.i 

“So ended, at the age of sixty, a man _ who, 

if his importance may be measured by the influence 

which he has exerted over succeeding generations, must 
be counted among the most extraordinary persons whom 

England has produced.” In these words the historian 

Froude, a quarter of a century ago, summed up his im 

pression of John Bunyan. Had Bunyan listened to this 

tribute from the author of The Nemesis of Faith, he woul 
have marvelled a little to find so much civility in the 
inhavitants of Doubting Castle, and shrewdly surmise! 
that Mr. By-ends had had a main hand in the composition 
To many even of the actual readers of Froude’s fascinating 
biography his undisguised and almost unqualified admira 
tion for his hero was probably a little astonishing. So 
slow has been the progress of Bunyan’s fame. He began 
his course indeed weighted with a burden of external dis- 
advantages ; an easy prey, it might seem, for neglect and 
oblivion. And neglect and oblivion did their worst. But 
the quality of the man was at once so sterling and so rare 
that he was continually rediscovered ; advocates and pro- 
claimers started up in the most unlikely quarters, though 
few were catholic enough to do justice to his singular 
union of diverse excellences. Each of the six generations 
that have passed since his death has left on record some 
utterance of often generous, always partial, appreciation. 
In his own day the Pilgrim’s Progress had an enormous 
success in the Puritan world, going through eight editions 
in four years, a record unapproached by any other book 
of the age. But of the two Puritan elders whom its author 
invited to decide its fate in MS., one had decreed, “ Let it 
die”; and in the literary and courtly world its very title 
was probably unknown. By the end of the century the 
courtly wits have at least heard of Bunyan; his “ Works” 
are a book that no Puritan’s library ought to be without ; 
and they accordingly adorn the shelves of Lady Wishfort, 
the sham devotee in The Way of the World, along with 

Quarles, and Prynne, and the “ Short View of the Stage.” 

In the eighteenth century the vogue of the Pilgrim's 

Progress could no longer be ignored. But its “ low’ 

style was distressing to polite persons ; Cowper suppressed 

the author’s name lest it should provoke a sneer; and the 

Whig Examiner adduced it as a proof that no author is 

without his admirers. Yet it was not for nothing that 

Bunyan anticipated the great eighteenth-century masters 

of realist romance. The Pilgrim’s Progress entertained 

the author of Gulliver, and Johnson allowed it a merit 
which he denied to Clarissa Harlowe and to Paradis¢ 

Lost. “Was there ever yet anything,” he asked, “ written 

by mere man that was wished longer by its readers, ex- 

cepting Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and the Pilgrim's 

Progress?” In the nineteenth century, while the chorus 

of praise for Bunyan’s allegory grew in volume and in 

emphasis, he began to be reckoned with also as a great 
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Christian teacher. High Church Tories like Coleridge 
and Southey gave devoted study to the work of the self- 
taught Dissenter whom the sternest sanctions of the law 
could not induce to enter a church ; Coleridge even found 
in it “the sum and substance of Gospel faith.” With all 
this recognition, however, of his genius, his character re- 
mained under the slur which his own passionate self-revil- 
ings had fixed upon it. Dull devotees dwelt unctuously 
upon the long account of his “vices,” interpreting them in 
the worst sense for the greater glory of his conversion. 
Southey called him roundly a “blackguard”; while the 
blackguard after conversion was damned with faint praise 
by the elect of “culture,” in the person of Matthew 
Arnold, as a “ philistine of genius.” Even to Froude he 
was the poet of the half-educated, of the English “ middle- 
class.” 

To vindicate Bunyan’s memory from the last remain- 
ing incubus of ancient prejudice is the aim of “ Mark 
Rutherford’s” stirring book. He offers no new informa- 
tion; he pretends to no rivalry with Froude’s biography 
in classic charm of style, nor with Dr. Browne’s in wealth 
of matter; but he sees some aspects of Bunyan with 
extreme clearness, and sets them forth with undoubted 
force. He sees that this child of a narrow sect, this 
poet of the middle classes, had a universal human message, 
that the clue to him is not the creed of Calvin or another, 
but the profound and intense reality of mind which seized 
all dogma on the side that bears upon conduct, and 
translated a theological dialect into vital experience. “It 
is characteristic of Bunyan’s best work that though the 
form of it may be theological, there is a meaning in it 
which is human, and the great laws of Nature, eternal as 
the stars, may be discerned in the discussion of texts. He 
is often as rigid as any Calvinistic. professor, but he is 
seldom opaque, non-transparent to the heavenly light, and 
he was, in fact, drawn to Calvinism because of its relation- 
ship to that which is the same yesterday and to-day, yea, 
and for ever.” 

Bunyan is an extraordinary example of a man emanci- 
pated by the intensity of his faith from its limitations. A 
creed is often related to truth somewhat as an eager in- 
articulate cry is related to reasoned speech. Men in whom 
a powerful imagination is united with an imperious demand 
for reality will usually be less distinguished by skill in disen- 
tangling themselves from the absurdities of such a creed 
than by the energy with which they will recover and pro- 
claim the vital meaning of its stammering half-truths. 
Bunyan escaped the futilities incident to the professors of 
his creed, not by coolly sifting out its reasonable items and 
dropping the rest, but by living as if it were true. He 
has been compared to Dante in intensity of vision; but 
he resembles him in this also. Dante re-told the medizval 
tale of Purgatory and Paradise in such a fashion as per- 
manently to enrich our modern conceptions of purification 
and of blessedness, even for minds to which Purgatory and 
Paradise themselves remain incredible. And Bunyan, 
whose learning was but as a crumb from Dante’s table, 
fashioned out of the heart and soil of Puritanism an image 
of Christian warfare which has permanently enriched our 
ideal of a strenuous and devoted life. He was not of an 
age but for all time; and there is a sense in which he 
belonged to all time the more because he belonged to his 
own time so much. The Puritan provincialism of his 
speech have become classical idioms in ours. 

Yet we do Bunyan an injustice if we regard him as 
only the most passionately convinced of Puritans. Men 
so intense as he are commonly narrow; but he was a 
soul of many dimensions, surpassing the ordinary Puritan 
not less in range of sensibilities than in energy and realism. 
Bunyan had the temperament, as well as the faculty, of 
genius; a temperament at once massive and_ sensitive, 
which responded powerfully not only to the inspirations of 
a saintly and militant Puritanism, but to much else that 
lies deep in the heart of England, and which Puritanism 
strove, not quite unsuccessfully, to subdue. Together with 

the Puritan strenuousness hé had the humour not often 
found in men who know that at any moment they may meet 





Apollyon “ straddling across the whole way,” or Giant 
Despair brandishing his grievous crabtree cudgel and the 
keys of Doubting Castle. He does not jest, and loud 
laughter in his Pilgrims is commonly associated with want 
of grace ; but his allegoric invention is full of sardonic wit ; 
he would have been the man to pillory the Mr. Facing- 
both-ways, and the Mr. Two-tongues, of our time in a 
Westminster cartoon. His satirical character-sketches, for 
all the terrible earnestness which lies beneath, are often 
nearer to the geniality of Fuller than to the sunless acri- 
mony of Butler or the Rhadamanthine rigour of Jonson. 
Mr. By-ends, for instance, might have filled a nook in the 
Profane State—the gentleman of high birth, whose 
“ great-grandfather was but a boatman, rowing one way 
and looking another, and I got most of my property in 
the same occupation.” There is humour as well as 
modesty in Bunyan’s well-known reply to the effusive lady 
who congratulated him on the “sweet sermon” he had just 
preached: “ Madam, the devil told me that before I was 
well out of the pulpit.” And together with the Puritan 
scorn for facile pleasure-seeking, he had the great gift of 
joy. It was indeed a joy only possible to one who could 
greatly fear, as his fear was only possible to one who could 
be desperately bold. His temperament was subject to 
vast fluctuations of mood; he had the lover’s soul—/im- 
melhoch jauchzend, zum Tode betriibt—with dizzy summits 
and abysmal depths; agonies and exultations and uncon- 
querable mind wrestled and overcame one another within 
him. When the temptation to question God’s existence 
came to him, “ it took my girdle from me and removed my 
foundations from under me.” Not that he made any 
unmanly claims to God’s help, even in his worst straits. 
When lying in prison with a prospect, as he thinks, of the 
gallows, he confronts death and whatever may come after 
in the spirit of John Stuart Mill’s famous declaration: 
“God might give me comfort or not, as He pleased. I 
was bound, but he was free. . . Wherefore, thought 
I, the point being thus, I am for going on and venturing 
my eternal state with Christ, whether I have comfort here 
or no. If God does not come in, thought I, I will leap 
off the ladder blindfold into eternity, sink or swim, come 
heaven, come hell. Now was my heart full of comfort.” 
Bunyan is never greater than when he is describing these 
moments of solemn joy—the joy “three parts pain” that 
follows the vanquishing of a great fear, or its sudden, 
unexpected arrest. The situation may be the homeliest or 
the most appalling. He makes us follow Christian with 
bated breath as he hurries back for his lost scroll, as he 
comes to the arbour where he had rested, and finds it at 
last “ under the seat”; he makes Christian’s exultation at 
the recollection of his book Promise, on wakening in the 
dungeon of Despair, as eloquent as any morning-song in 
literature of the heart that rises simging with the lark at 
break of day. Less familiar and of more sustained great- 
ness is the wonderful description of the revulsion of feeling 
in Mansoul, when the envoys brought back the news that 
the conquered city was to be pardoned instead of sacked : 
*“ But who can think what a turn, what a change, what 

an alteration this hint of things did make in the counte- 
nance of the town of Mansoul; no man of Mansoul could 
sleep that night for joy; in every house there was joy and 
music, singing and making merry, telling and hearing of 
Mansoul’s happiness was then all that Mansoul had to do; 
and this was the burden of all their song: ‘Oh! more of 
this at the rising of the sun! more of this to-morrow! Who 
thought yesterday, would one say, that this day would 
have been such a day to us? And* who thought, that saw 
our prisoners go down in irons, that they would have re- 
turned in chains of gold? Yea, they that judged them- 
selves as they went to be judged of their judge, 
were, by his mouth, acquitted, not for that they were 
innocent, but of the Prince’s mercy, and sent home with 
pipe and tabor.’” ; 

In such passages the homely vernacular tissue of 
Bunyan’s style, which never seems out of keeping with 
even the sublimest biblical phrases so freely inwoven into 
it, resembles rather a context from which they had been 
torn. The poignant expression of joy is a much rarer 
thing in literature and art than the poignant expression of 
sorrow. Bunyan’s achievement hete ranks in kind, however 
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it may rank in 
emerging from a winter in a sick room into the emerald 
glory of spring, and with the mighty joy-song of the Ninth 
Symphony. ‘The significance of such comparisons is more 
apparent when we remember that the other great Puritan 
poet was in this point less exempt from the normal limita- 
tions of Puritanism. The joy that finds expression in 
Milton’s poetry is the austere and lonely rapture of the 
recluse, or the privileged exultation of saints and 
angels. Despite the consummate stylistic accom- 
plishment of Paradise Regained, it is clear that the 
tragic “disobedience” of man touched the springs 
of Milton’s imagination far more potently than his 
redemption. The pardon of Mansoul is Bunyan’s ver- 
sion of Paradise Regained. But Milton and Bunyan share 
an inborn delight, choice and highly cultivated in the one, 
wild and unacknowledged in the other, in music. The ear 
which listened with ravishment to the soul of harmony let 
loose in song is felt in all the intricate metrical music of 
Paradise Lost; and the boyish passion for bell-ringing still 
vibrates in the Pilgrim's Progress and the Holy War, 
when he brings in some joyous clangour of instruments to 
hearten the exhausted or echo the “exultati ion of victory. 
So, before the last desperate battle of the Holy War, the 
King’s trumpeters are bidden ascend with silver trumpets 
to the battlements and “make the best music that heart 
could invent.” Whereat “Diabolus did _ start.” 

“What do these madmen mean that they yet can be 
merry and glad?” It is the trumpet-note of inelu table 
confidence cheery and high-hearted in the sorest need. 
“Tf Bunyan can be summed up,” says Mr. White, “it is 
in the note of those trumpets”; and the sentence may 
serve as a not unfair summing-up of the spirit of his own 


book. 


SO 


C. H. HERFORD. 





VERROCCHIO. 


Verroccio. By Maud Cruttwell. London: Duckworth, 7s. 6d. 


VERROCCHIO is one of the great artists of the Renaissance 
who has only lately emerged from obscurity. Even now 
he is almost more important for what he led others to 
do than for what he did himself. The number of pic- 
tures attributed to him is scanty, and of those there is 
not one that was certainly the work of his hand alone. 
The sculpture, which is beyond all doubt, is more impor- 
tant both in quantity and quality ; but it is not numerous. 
Miss Cruttwell allows him about twenty works altogether, 
but many of these are small things, or pieces of decoration. 
His fame as a sculptor really rests on the great statue of 
Bartolommeo Colleoni, at Venice, on the David, and the 
famous bust of a lady, in the Bargello, and on about half 
a dozen other works. This is not a large amount of work ; 

but, as Miss Cruttwell very clearly shows, it is of immense 
importance in the history of Italian art. The Colleoni 
statue is one of the masterpieces of the world. So, too, 
is the David, in spite of its small size. In these works 
Verrocchio is the rival of Donatello, and like Donatello 
he is one of the few sculptors of the modern world not 
overshadowed by the Greeks. He looked at the human 
body with his own eyes. He learnt his science by his own 
investigations, and all later sculptors who have done good 
work have followed his example. He was one of the 
chief of those scientific artists of Florence who discovered 
the facts upon which all modern art is based; but, as 
Miss Cruttwell insists, his science did not swamp his sense 
of beauty, but only enabled him to express it. Michael 
Angelo said that what distinguished the Italian from the 
Northern artists was style and the power of selection. 
There is as much style, as much simplification in the inter- 
ests of beauty in the Colleoni statue as in the works of 
Michael Angelo himself, and it is one of the first master- 
pieces of the Renaissance in which beauty is freed 


from all primitive awkwardness. Verrocchio was a 


goldsmith by training, and in all his sculpture showed 
goldsmith’s delight in ornament, as 


for instance, in the 





degree, with Heine’s Nordsee image of one belt and tunic of his David. For all his study of anatomy he 


liked to decorate the human body with ornaments deli 
cately wrought, and his bronzes have a peculiar charm «| 
their own because of these ornaments. The vast abstract 
genius of Michael Angelo expressing itself entirely through 
the nude disdained all such accessories, and lesser men, 
without the genius, inherited the disdain. So it has been 
a tradition in sculpture even to the present day, and man 
sculptors who might have been exquisite craftsmen and ex 
ercised a delicate fancy upon finely-wrought metal work 
have wasted inadequate: powers upon the primitive severity 
of the nude. There is no doubt that as a painter also 
Verrocchio had great influence in his own time, but in 
the history of painting he resembles one of those stars 
whose existence is only known by their influence on the 
courses of other stars. There are many Florentiin 
pictures which belong more or less to his school. There is 
only one picture in existence which was certainly painted 
by him, “ The Baptism of Christ,” in the Academy of Flor. 
ence ; and it is disputed how much of that was really his 
work. The common legend, as everybody knows, is that 
Leonardo painted one of the angels. Miss Cruttwell refuses 
to believe this. The question is as important as such ques 
tions can be, for if Leonardo painted that angel he prolba- 
bly also painted the Annunciation attributed to him in the 
Uffizi, and the portrait of a lady in the Lichtenstein Collec- 
tion in Vienna. If not, these two pictures were probably 
the work of Verrocchio. The reasons Miss Cruttwell gives 
for her opinion are not very convincing. She says. the 
two angels are certainly by the same hand, and their faces 
so similar that they were probably painted from the same 
model. This similarity is not evident. Indeed, the one angel 
is of the type usually known as Verrocchio’s, the other. is 
so Leonardesque in feature, in pose, and in expression that 
it is difficult not to believe Vasari’s story that here is the 
first work of the young Leonardo; and as_ to 
the execution, since it was the work of Verroc- 
chio’s pupil in Verrocchio’s studio, it would natu- 
rally be like his. Leonardo was a most strange and 
original genius, but, like other masters, he probably arriv: d 
at his individuality through imitation, and if there is much 
in the Uffizi Annunciation which seems to belong to a 
more primitive art than his, that is no reason why it “should 
not be a work of his youth. The same remark applies to 
the beautiful portrait with the juniper bush in the Lich- 
tenstein Collection, and Doctor Bode has produced con- 
siderable external evidence to prove that this is the work 
of Leonardo; evidence, it should be said, which Miss 
Cruttwell states quite fairly. It is, indeed, easy to disagree 
with her on details of attribution, and to feel that she 
writes with too much certainty on matters of opinion. 
ut it is equally easy to see that her book as a 
whole is an admirable piece of work, both scholarly and 
enthusiastic. Nothing could be better, for instance, than 
her account of the relation between Verrocchio and 
Leonardo. She considers that this was not the relation 
of master and pupil in the ordinary sense. Leonardo 
remained in Verrocchio’s studio until 1476 at least, 
when he was twenty-four years old, and already a 
master. Miss Cruttwell thinks that by this time 
he had begun to influence his master. This can- 
not be proved, but it may well have been so. The 
resemblance, at any rate, in much of their work is very 
great. “The germs of Leonardo’s conceptions are to be 
found in the works of Verrocchio,” Miss Cruttwell writes, 
“the indefinable smile of the Mona Lisa plays already 
the lips of the David, the fantastic rocks are already sug 
gested in the landscape of the Baptism. ‘The mysterious 
blending of natures, man with beast, and beast with plant, 
had its origin in the brain of Verrocchio.” We have lost 
Leonardo's “ Battle of the Standard,” but the traces of it 
which remain, in Rubens’s sketch and certain drawings by 
Leonardo himself, prove that it was a development of 
those studies of furious rage in which Verrocchio and 
Antonio Pollajuslo delighted. These two studied man in 
violent action, like the Elizabethan dramatists, because 
they felt that the secrets of both his body and soul were 
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best betrayed in action. Their boundless curiosity was 
transmitted to Leonardo, who also studied the expression 
of the emotions with a greater critical subtlety than they 
possessed. ‘There is something archaic in the smile of the 
David, something impertectly conscious, as in the smiles 
on the faces of Gothic figures. But the smile of the 
Mona Lisa is perfectly self-conscious, critical both of itself 
and of the universe. There is, in fact, an enormous gulf 
between the art of Verrocchio and the art of Leonardo. 
The first was a great craftsman and delighted in his craft 
and in the acquisition of knowledge, which he expressed 
in terms of beauty. The second, inheriting much know- 
ledge, acquired still more, but that knowledge was only 
with him a means for expressing ideas almost beyond the 
reach of art. He asked himself ceaselessly why this or 
that should be done, and all his pictures seem to aim at a 
more than pictorial justification for themselves. He 
criticises his work as if it were life itself. | Verrocchio, 
we may be sure, only criticised his work as art. He exulted 
in a new-found power. You feel that exultation in the 
David, who has the look of a young artist who has just 
done something wonderful and new, and the Colleoni 
also is the very image of power delighting in itself. In 
Leonardo the power has ceased to delight in itself. It has 
begun to question, and to be absorbed in its own mystery. 
Between Verrocchio and Leonardo there is all the diffe- 
rence that lies between Zhe Knight's Tale and Hamlet. 
The Renaissance in Verrocchio is still half medizval, 
thouzh with a new curiosity and enterprise. In Leonardo 
it is wholly modern, so swiftly did time move in Florence 

the end of the fifteenth century. In  Verroc- 
chios sense of beauty there is no misgiving, no 
bewilderment. His one object is to do everything as well 
as it can be done. When you look at his works the pro- 
blem of art seems to be a simple one, and in these works 
to be perfectly solved. That is the reason why he gives 
so much delight to an age harassed by conflicting theories 
about art. 





MR. HALDANE, LIST, AND COBDEN. 


ERN TARIFF History: Germany, the United States, France. 
By Percy Ashley. With a Preface by the Right Hon. R. B. 
Haldane. London: John Murray. 1904. 

fit NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PoLiTicAL Economy. By Frederick 
List. Translated by Sampson S. Lloyd. New Edition, 
with an introduction by E. Shield Nicholson. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1904. 


Ti 


WHATEVER praise may be due to the German historical 
method, even the German economists are beginning to 
amit that it is hot a means of arriving at economic prin- 
ciples or of extending the science of political economy. 
ror the bibliographer or student of economic antiquities 
it Is of admirable service ; but, unfortunately, our authors 
have tried to apply it to the fiscal controversy. To discard 
the laws of international exchange and the canons of taxa- 
tion before entering upon an examination of tariff policies 
seems to be rather an irrational and uncritical proceeding. 
It you reject the postulates of political economy you ought 
to begin by showing that they are untrue and that you 
have a substitute to offer. The law of international ex- 
change, for example, must be either true or untrue, white 
or black; it cannot be grey. If it is true, it is the light by 
which our criticism of tariffs must be guided. If it is 
untrue, we must grope our way through darkness to some 
ther illuminating principle. If all exchange between 
countries is barter and profitable to both countries and to 
all who engage in it, if the taxation and discouragement of 
imports necessarily involves the discouragement of exports, 
We are at once in a position to judge and condemn as an 
impostor the tariff-monger who promises to increase the 
export trade by imposing duties on the imports. Or, again, 
ft you take a given tariff, examine the articles 
on which duties are imposed, discover the rates of 
duty and the mode of collecting the customs, and then 
apply to the tariff and its administration the four canons 
of taxation laid down by Adam Smith, you are engaged in 
4 definite and instructive inquiry. But if you drop the 
theory of exchange and ignore the maxims you are like a 


lawyer who, before undertaking to act as judge, renounces 
all legal principles and rules of evidence and determines 
to proceed solely by the light of nature. If, after thus 
handicapping himself, his judgment is in any respect sound 
it must be either because the law and the rules are wrong 
o1 because he unconsciously conforms to them. la 
Modern Tariff History it seems to be assumed at the 
start that the assumptions of political economy are erto- 
neous, or at any rate, that they can’t be counted on outside 
Great Britain. 

In the preface, having put out the lights, Mr. Hal- 
dane has to grope about in a region of uncertainty, so that 
it is a real relief to see him arrive safely at 
even so good a conclusion as that Free ‘lrade 
is probably the best policy for England at the 
present time. If the maintenance of our system de- 
pended upon the argument of Mr. Haldane’s preface, we 
stould feel very uneasy about the future. ‘There is one 
passage in particular (too long to quote) which seems to 
mean that Free Trade is no good unless you have com- 
mand of the sea. In another, again, the most he can say 
about the United States is that they would have been 
“just as well off to-day” if they had had Free Trade. Yet 
he keeps encouraging us by such excellent precepts as this : 
‘No tariff can keep out that quality which is the key to 
quantity.” In thus defending what I conceive to be truth 
against what I conceive to be insidious error I am far from 
carping at the value of these studies or of detracting from 
the importance of one at least of the lessons (the lesson 
of education) that Mr. Haldane draws from Germany. 

If Mr. Haldane’s preface elicits this critical interest, 
Mr. Ashley's review of tariff history owes its merit to the 
fact that underneath the narrative and the statistics and 
the quotations there runs a gentle undercurrent of scientific 
comment—that is to say, comment based upon an appre- 
ciation of the postulates conclusions and maxims of polli- 
tical economy. 

It does not profess to be an original work, being 
based on secondary authorities carefully — selected. 
It is, as Mr. Haldane says, an introduction, and 
an excellent introduction, to the study of the tariff 
problem as it has arisen in Germany, the United States, 
and France. ‘There is certainly no English book which 
tells us so much about the various schools and types of 
Protectionist and semi-Protectionist economists in Ger- 
many from List to Schmoller and Wagner. The sections 
upon France and the United States are comparatively 
thin, but still useful—though on the whole I think she 
book would have gained much in unity and value if it had 
been given up wholly to Germany, and the space gained 
by excluding the two great republics had been assigned 
to a careful sketch of the origin amd early history of the 
German Zollverein. As it is, we hear nothing of Stein 
and Hardenberg, and too little of List. 

About List there is a startling statement in the pre- 
face. After remarking very justly that List declared pro- 
tective duties to be of merely temporary value and looked 
forward to a time when Germany could discard them, 
Mr. Haldane writes: “It was to the self-confidence of 
Cobden, rather than to his principles, that List took 
exception.” 

Now, this is precisely one of those sensational dis- 
coveries which nobody who has spent time in reading 
Cobden and List will accept until ample evidence has 
been produced. And Mr. Haldane having formally 
adopted the réle of economic historian and sworn 
to the strictest method of the historical school, should 
surely have given his authority for such a statement. 
For, when we remember that List and Cobden were the 
prophets and protagonists of two clashing and antago- 
nistic systems of political economy, and were endeavoutr- 
ing strenuously and successfully to get them adopted in 
their respective countries, it is hard to suppose that Mr. 
Haldane is here upon the path of reality. If List vor 
did say such a thing it would certainly be highly discredit- 
able to him; for either it was untrue or his whole iife. 
work was a humbugging imposture. 
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In his preface List attributes his book to the de- 
velopment of the idea that Free Trade is a sound policy 
only in case all nations will reciprocally follow its 
principles, which he says is impossible. List’s translator 
(Lloyd) claims that his theories supply a definite scientific 
basis for the Protectionist doctrines that are acted upon 
in British colonies. Cobden} of course, held that Free 
Trade is the best policy for every country, whether every 
other country is Protectionist or not, and whatever be its 
stage of economic development. Just before the repeal 
of the Corn Laws List visited England, and there, on 
the 26th of June, 1845, had an interview with Cobden, 
who said laughingly: “So you are come here ‘in order to 
get converted?” “Of course,” replied List, “and also 
to get absolution for my sins from this worthy gentleman ” 
[McGregor]. “So,” he added, “I stood jesting for a 
quarter of an hour with my three greatest opponents.” 

These are List’s own words in a note written from 
London a little before his death, and the visit seems only 
to have strengthened his conviction that Protection was 
the right policy for Germany. It is hardly necessary tc 
add that, throughout his principal work, List constantly 
refers to the “fundamental errors” of Adam Smith, and 
would therefore, @ fortiori, have condemned Cobden for 
something more than “ self-confidence,” a quality with 
which List himself was plentifully ‘supplied. In the 
eyes of the political economist, List’s book is second only 
in importance and interest to the Wealth of Nations. Good 
as the translation is, it hardly does justice to the energetic 
vivacity of List’s German style, a quality, that he has 
not communicated to some of the learned Germans who 
live (in official prosperity) on his ideas. 

F. W. Hirst. 





POETRY AND VERSES. 

To LepA, AND OTHER Opes. By T. Sturge Moore. (London: 
Duckworth. 1s. net.) THE ‘TESTAMENT OF A PRIME 
Minister. By John Davidson. (London: Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d. net.) Ave Recina. By Hugh MacNaghten. (Lon- 
don: George Allen. 3s. 6d. net.) A LitTLe CuHILD’s 
WrEATH. By Elizabeth Rachel Chapman. (London : 
John Lane. 1s. net.) A FLock oF Dreams. By Elizabeth 
Gibson. (London: Elkin Mathews. ts. net.) SECRET 
Nicuts. By J. A. Nicklin. (London: David Nutt. 
as. 6d. net.) THe GATE oF Smaracpus. By Gordon 
Bottomley. Decorated by Clinton Balmer. (London: 
Elkin Mathews. ros. net.) THe HunprRED Winpows. By 
H. D. Lowry. (London: Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) 

WE have lately reviewed Mr. Sturge Moore’s admirable 
Pan's Prophecy. This little volume of odes, if inferior, 
need cause no anxiety to his admirers. Some of the 
pieces, such as the Zeda, are rather studies for poems than 
actually poems themselves. In them we see Mr. Sturge 
Moore practising at description, drawing, as it were, from 
the model; and he draws very exactly and fully. It is 
interesting, but not poetry, as studies are not pictures, be- 
cause it lacks subject matter. There are, however, in 
some of the odes passages which no other living poet, ex- 
cept Mr. George Meredith, could have written, as, for 
instance, the passage on the Death of Alexander ; but the 
lack of subject matter impairs them all more or less. Every 
poet suffers at times from this lack and has to write for 
practice, which is the reason why even the best of poets are 
so unequal. Mr. Sturge Moore’s practice work shows no 
falling off in power or pains, and it is worth reading as the 
studies of a good painter are worth looking at. 

Mr. John Davidson's Testament of a Premier, on the 
other hand, seems almost too full of subject matter, if that 
can be; at any rate, it is too full of ideas to be poetry, ex- 
cept for a line or two here and there ; for there is more of 
ideas than emotion in it, and the result is mostly an in- 
teresting kind of versified prose. Yet it lacks the charac- 
teristic merits of prose, it is inconsequent and obscure, 
because Mr. Davidson has chosen a poetic form for pro- 
saie matter.’ He is, in fact, too emotional for prose, and 
not emotional enough for poetry. He cannot make up his 
mind whether to convince or to delight us. He wanders 
between two worlds. He writes about unpleasant things 
with an object that seems to be neither moral nor artistic, 
nor scientific. The result is something not quite realised, 









something which interests but teases the reader because 
of the indistinctness of its intention; an indistinctness 
which impairs most of Mr. Davidson’s work and hampers 
his considerable powers. 

The other volumes now to be reviewed contain 
what is known as minor verse. Reviewers are often rude 
ta the writers of minor verse, from convention, perhaps, 
rather than from bad temper or bad manners. There is, 
however, no reason whatever why the minor poet should 
be treated as acriminal. His verses are usually pretty. In 
writing them, he has proved that he is not altogether given 
up to eating or money-grubbing. He cares for the better 
things of life, and he is not to be ridiculed because he 
cares for them so much as to write about them. Mr. 
MacNaghten, for instance, is an Eton master, and his 
poems, of course, are the diversions of his leisure. Not 
many of us could put our leisure to such good account. 
The verses on Queen Victoria, for example, are well worth 
reading : 

She asks no tears. 
Surely her rest is sweet, so long deSired: 
She must have been so tired 

Through lonely years. 


The book is full of verses as touching and simple. 

In A Little Child’s Wreath, the author, who is now 
dead, has expressed her grief for the loss of a nephew. 
Verse of this kind, however sincere, is apt to be mawkish. 
There is nothing mawkish about Miss Chapman’s verses. 
The book is a series of Shakespearean sonnets, and Miss 
Chapman fills the old form with a living tenderness. 

Rest, little love! Rest well, my heart’s desire! 

Sleep while the storm winds blow, the furious rage; 
Sleep till the foes of God and goodness tire; 
Sleep till the earth fulfils her pilgrimage. 

Miss Gibson, in A Flock of Dreams, is both vague and 
passionate. Passion in poetry ought to deliver itself from 
vagueness. It is doubtful, indeed, whether real passion 
is ever vague. At any rate, we only recognise it by the 
definiteness of its expression. We have no right to ques- 
tion Miss Gibson’s sincerity; but, unable, perhaps, to 
express herself, she has taken refuge in a fluency that pre- 
vents her from ever getting a firm hold of her subject. She 
has griefs and talks about them, but does not tell the 
reader what they are, and so fails to communicate her 
emotions to him. 

Mr. Nicklin has much more power of expression, but 
he also is somewhat too passionate. He is at his best in 
his least passionate verses, as, for instance, in “ All the 
Glory Going,” a very pretty song. His fault is that he 
tries to express his thoughts definitely before he has made 
them definite in his own mind; and that he is inclined to 
try and make poetry out of the disorder of his nerves, 
which cannot be done. Disordered nerves should be 
ignored, not rhapsodised. But there is a good deal of 
promise in his book, which, if he will practise upon themes 
better suited for poetry, may soon become performance. 

Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s book is a very elaborate one. 
The decorations and the poems are alike sumptuous. A 
good many of the poems are in fact made up of words too 
sumptuous for the sense. Mr. Bottomley is evidently 
proud of his vocabulary, but when he forgets to parade 
it, he can write very strong and simple verses. The 
“Carol for Christmas Day,” though never likely to be 
sung in churches, is really a remarkable poem. 

Mr. H. D. Lowry is more of a professional than most 
of the poets included in this review. He is a disciple of 
W. E. Henley and has caught his assured manner. He 
has also caught some of his virtues, and his verses, though 
not very individual and expressive of a passion rather 
reflected than inborn, are all pleasant to read. 





CRITICISM AND FICTION. 


Tue Ferine Note iy Fiction. By W. L. Courtney (Chap 
man and Hall. 1904. 58.) PATHS OF JUDGMENT. By Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick. (Constable and Co., Limited. 1904. 6s.) 

Mr. CourTNEY, in his volume of essays on some promt 

nent women novelists, has remodelled certain of those 
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catholic discourses which for many seasons have helped 
to establish the literary tastes of the readers of the Daily 
Telegraph. The aspiring democratic note of lending 
the ear attentively to those authors who have the biggest 
circulations is struck by Mr. Courtney with an emphasis 
that should reassure the most timid. While unveiling 
with reverent hands the secrets of the Temple of Femi- 
nine Fiction and bidding us fix our eyes on the 
two chief Sybils, Mrs. Humphry Ward and Mrs. Craigie, 
who stand, solemnly inspired figures, musing on the pro- 
fundities of their messages to man, Mr. Courtney speaks 
with the assurance of a spiritual father who has himself 
penetrated to the innermost mysteries of the tabernacle. 
To him, alike bland and vigilant, the various vestals, Miss 
Robins, Lucas Malet, Gertrude Atherton, Mrs. Voynich, 
Miss Wilkins, Margaret Wood, all are sisters equally 
blessed, all worthy to swing the censer and lead the choir 
of triumphant song; but his paternal eye does not fail 
him either when it is a matter of admonishing them for 
some feminine aberrations in the discharge of their solemn 
office. Thus, in the Introduction Mr. Courtney snatches 
away with a stern hand some of the frivolous draperies 
that mar the pure outlines of the vestals’ art, but only 
to reveal to us later, in the Essays, how much more 
speaking is its feminine beauty thus unveiled. 
“Introduction. The female author is at once self-con- 
scious and didactic. Would it be wrong to say 
that a woman’s heroine is always a glorified version of 
herself ? There is also this real weakness in a 
strict adherence to literary reserve—that it always trembles 
on the edge of the feeble. In one salient instance we have 


before our eyes the fate of those who have a morbid con- 
scientiousness in work—the sad case of Mr. Henry James. 


” From these things Lucas Malet is refreshingly free. She, 
too, has before her the idea of large canvases; she, too, 
understands many types. . . . What John Oliver 
Hobbes has tried to do is to be a female Meredith. Pos- 
sibly she might have been better advised if she had essayed 
to be a twentieth-century Jane Austen.” 
Stern are these accents of reproof addressed to the 
listening band of sisters, each conscious that any levity or 
vanity in the interpretation of their functions may throw 
back the Cause ; but when we turn to the glowing words of 
discernment Mr. Courtney addresses to the particular 
Priestess who stands each in her turn before him, we 
recognise what immortal crowns he has wreathed for the 
heads of the authors of Marcella, Robert Orange, Sir 
Richard Calmady, The Open Question, and The Gadfly. 

On Lucas Malet. ‘‘The criticisms which have been 
passed on Sir Richard Calmady have proved, amongst 
other things, that we shall have seriously to reconsider 
our canons of literary judgment. - What is Lucas 
Malet’s theme ? It is the moral effect of deformity upon 
the deformed. And what is the total effect of her novel ? 
It can be nothing less than this—that even so terrible a 
handicap leaves the victim at last, with all the sufferings 
he has himself endured and caused to others, in the 
first place, a redeemer of his own race—for he removes 
the curse which had hitherto rested on the family of 
Calmady; and in the second place, a salient and helpful 
example to humanity at large of how evil can be overcome 
by good. f the present work this much at least 
must be said, that we have to go back a good many years, 
back to the best work of George Eliot, or even of 
Thackeray, to find its equal.” (rp. 110-111.) 

On Mrs. Craigie. ‘“ But The School for Saints leaves all 
earlier sketches and skeletons behind. There is no longer 
the facile capacity for imitation, but the work of an artist 
assured of her powers. There is still, of course, proof of 
the school in which Mrs. Craigie has trained herself—that 
elaborate style which was coined in the mint of the author 
of Diana of the Crossways, and that outlook upon life 
which was illustrated in the changing pictures of Vanity 
Fair. But it is no longer the cynical Thackeray—it is 
Thackeray touched here and again to higher emotions, 
capable of comprehending the spiritualisms of mankind, 
the necessity for devotion and self-sacrifice.” (P. 53.) 

It is beautiful to think of the sacred fires of the 
Calmady family, and Robert of Orange, and Mar- 
cella, burning in the imperishable silver lamps of 
art, being taised solemnly aloft by the priestly hand of the 
critic over the bowed heads of the hushed multitude. 
May they burn on, pure and lustrous, adown the ages. 
And yet all is not pure joy. To ears sensitively attuned 
to catch the finest harmonies of meaning there are dis- 


quieting tones of vacillation, almost of recantation, in 
Mr. Courtney's pronunciation of the final benediction. 
Is this the effect of the sorupulous conscientiousness of a 
high priest searching his own motives while he is laying on 
hands? or is it, alas, due to that desire to safeguard his 
predictions which overcomes even the most august pro- 
fessional seer? There are many passages, many pages in 
The Feminine Note in Fiction which, while addressed to 
the fervent multitude, saying that Mr. Courtney verily 
believes that our Sybils are filled with the divine fire, have 
in them an echo appealing to the judgment of the sceptics. 
Mr. Courtney, in fact, shows that he possesses the difficult 
art of speaking to two audiences opposed to each other ; 
and it is perhaps fated that the Oracle’s ambiguity 
should attach itself to those who are privileged to inter- 
pret its mysterious meaning. Thus we are left in doubt, 
at the end, as to whether the pedestals assigned to 
Mr. Courtney’s Eight Muses, pedestals now reared in the 
hallowed market fane, will long belong to these sacred 
sisters. Tastes change, and the ungrateful populace to- 
day scoffs at yesterday's cenotaphs. Should Mr. Courtney, 
with venerable air and snowy beard, be presiding, a 
score of years hence, at the cecumenical councils of the 
Daily Telegraph, fancy can paint him gazing with severely 
benignant eye at the young and powerful Sybils attending 
at the celebration of the popular rites. The Feminine 
Note in Fiction, bound in purple vellum, will lie at his 
right hand, relettered Leaves of Counsel, and the strange 
antiquity of the document will deter even the most auda- 
cious acolyte from discovering what indeed Mr. Courtney 
an? his eight Muses must now be puzzling over—the ex- 
tent to which the author has committed himself. 


In Paths of Judgment Miss Sedgwick has given us 
a character study of the soft, feline, idealistic Angela, a 
creature of the highest moral aspirations and of the 
lowest motives, a study which is very clever indeed. 
Only a woman could have so delicately analysed the 
extraordinary falsity of this sweetly smiling woman, who 
uses “her sympathy, her tenderness, her claiming of 
moral ends” as altruistic tools for purely egoistic ends, 
double-edged tools with which she stabs her rival Felicia. 
Of course, a man is in question between the two women 
—Maurice Wynne. And it is through the author's 
failure to draw the man with the subtlety of truth that 
Paths of Judgment falls into the ranks of the clever but 
unsustained modern novel. For Maurice Wynne is pre- 
sented to us with that strong invidious suspicion of the 
artistio nature, a suspicion that the English mind cannot 
free itself from. And Geoffrey, “the silent, undemonstra- 
tive young man,” the young Cabinet Minister who sur- 
renders his adored Felicia to his rival Maurice, and 
cripples his career in order that she shall marry the man 
she loves, is also clearly a woman’s idealisation of the 
masculine mind. Briefly, the mem are as unsatisfactory as 
the women are convincing. The novel, however, shows 
insight of an unusual order, and we shall look forward to 
Miss Sedgwick’s future work with much curiosity. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


Lombard Street has got over the strain inseparable 
from the end of the year with much greater ease than 
any competent observer could have anticipated. The 
outside market had to lean on the Bank to a far less 
extent than was the case twelve months ago, at least 
if the movements shown in the Bank return can be re- 
garded as a reliable guide. In the last return the 
increase in ‘* Other Securities,” the usual measure of 
market borrowings, was less than a million, but doubt- 
less a considerable amount of loans were contracted 
and paid off within the week, and consequently do not 
affect the figures. Making every allowance for that, 
however, the end of the year payments have been 
made with comparatively little disturbance to the 
market. The Treasury is mainly responsible for that 
satisfactory state of affairs, but whether it is equally 
creditable and satisfactory to the Treasury is quite 
another matter. During the week ended Decem- 
ber 31 Government disbursements amounted to over 
63 millions, and Exchequer balances were reduced 
to £2,400,000. Since then three millions in Treasury 
Bills have had to be repaid, and the dividends on the 
Funds, &c., require about six millions. 

Apart, therefore, from this week’s ordinary expen- 
diture, of which particulars are not yet available, the 
Government during the past fortnight has had to pay 
out about 15} millions, while the revenue collections 
for the same period may be put at 5} millions, and the 
market has directly or indirectly got the benefit of the 
difference. Of course, the Bank has had to come to 
the rescue of the Treasury and has apparently advanced 
about five millions during the past week. Thatis a com- 
fortable enough arrangement for the time being, but 
it is noteworthy that the ratio of the Bank’s reserve to 
liabilities has been reduced to below 35 per cent., and 
while Lombard Street has escaped undue strain, the 
central institution is evidently feeling it. Less than a 
decade ago the reserve ratio touched double that figure, 
and in the peculiar position occupied by the Bank any- 
thing below 50 per cent. borders on the dangerous. But 
with Kaffir and other rigs in view, we must think 
Imperially and shut our eyes to considerations of that 
kind. 


What the immediate outlook for the Money 
Market may be is not so easy to determine. At the 
moment the glut of credit is almost embarrassing and 
the manufacture of that useful substitute for money 
seems to be illimitable. But something like twenty- 
two millions of income-tax will be collected during the 
current quarter, and that must make a considerable 
impression on floating balances, although the money 
will find its way back to the market sooner or later. 
The main point, however, is that money is not really 
plentiful—it is desperately scarce in relation to the 
enormous liabilities which it is the fashion nowadays to 
leave out of account. We may find that out sooner 
than some people imagine if Berlin continues to sell 
Kaffirs and Yankees and demands payment in gold 
to aid the carrying of that Russian loan which it is 
about to launch. With the fall of Port Arthur the 
chances of placing the issue with the public are very 
much reduced, and the contractors must take steps 
to protect themselves. Accordingly they have been 
busy unloading securities on our market, and if their 
French allies fail them they will have to unload still 
more. However, the St. Petersburg Government will 
make it as easy as possible for them, and the story 
goes that a big slice of the loan is to be earmarked for 
‘* supporting ” the market in Russian securities. That 
is by no means improbable—the Paris Bourse would 
have gone to pieces long ago but for the same 
dubious sort of aid. It is a fine start for the 
Tsar’s magnificent £150,000,000 naval scheme, and 


may easily eat up a few battleships before the end 
comes. 

In the gilt-edged market the event of the week has 
been the issue of a prospectus inviting tenders for six 
millions of Irish Land stock. It was generally 
assumed that the Government would restrict the 
amount of this stock offered in any year to five millions, 
and the extra million came as a disagreeable surprise 
to the market. Nor is the method of issue better 
appreciated. The public do not understand the tender 
system, and will only take an insignificant fraction of 
the amount ; the big houses have more of such stocks 
than they want or can carry comfortably. That the 
issue will be a failure is not to be supposed for a 
moment, but it will remain in comparatively few hands, 
and may hang like a millstone over the market for 
months to come. In March last, when the first block 
was offered the price was fixed at 87}, and it was 
eagerly taken up. Now the minimum is fixed at 88!, 
but the full six months’ interest payable on July 1 
represents a bonus of about tos. per cent., 
and the average net price will probably be from 
89 to 89}. The stock carries 2} per cent. interest, 
so that it looks cheap compared with Consols. The 
settlement in the latter has been arranged this week on 
easy terms. A month ago the carry-over rate was 
4 percent. ; this time it opened at 3 per cent. but fell 
to 2} per cent. or even less. It would be a mistake, 
however, to suppose that the ‘‘ bull” account has been 
materially reduced, Probably it is larger than at the 
beginning of December, but with the prospect of cheap 
money and rising markets the ‘‘ bulls” were in a better 
position to dictate terms. 


Home Railways have been a sluggish market and 
prices have tended downwards. The half year closed 
with rather heavy traffic decreases, and although the 
final accounts will doubtless show better results than the 
published statements, the dividend prospects are not 
very brilliant. At the same time, it must be admitted 
that on merits Home Railways at the present level of 
values are more attractive than most other things the 
public have been running after recently. Their future 
is by no means free from uncertainty, thanks to the 
foolish extravagance in capital expenditure which most 
lines have indulged in for several years past. Apart 
from that, however, the outlook is fairly hopeful, 
owing to the improved methods in many directions 
which times of adversity have compelled them to adopt. 
It is quite true that in some cases if capital accounts 
were closed dividends would have to be suspended, but 
there is little danger of that for the present, and in the 
meantime a sounder position may be reached. 


Kaffirs and Yankees may be disposed of in a few 


lines on this occasion. Neither section has fulfilled 
the New Year hopes sedulously cultivated for some 
time past, and it may well happen that the rise based 
thereon has already been carried farther than the 
public care to follow it. Yankees cannot appeal much 
to people on this side after their enormous advance, 
and the Lawsonian campaign requires some answering. 
The Northern Securities decision is not final, and the 
case [must remain a disturbing element in the market 
for some time. Asto Kaffirs, big increases in the gold 
output may shortly be expected, and there will be 
plenty of fresh ‘‘discoveries” to whet the public 
appetite. But even mining speculators have learnt a 
few lessons during the past few years, 

The directors of the National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society are making a very useful innovation. When 
the sum assured becomes payable, it may be left on 
deposit with the society at 3 per cent. interest for any 
period not exceeding twenty years, while payment 
may be obtained at any time on giving eight days’ 
notice. This is an excellent move, and the privilege is 
likely to be widely taken advantage of. 

LomBARD, 





